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SOME JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 
(FROM A DEALER’S NOTE-BOOK.) 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


No. 1.—THE OPAL 
ARK was falling from a dull and 
humid sky, and the lamps were be- 
ginning to struggle for brightness in 
Piccadilly, when the opal of Carmalovitch 
was first put into my hand. The day had 
been a sorry one for business : no light, no 
sun, no stay of the downpour of penetrating 
mist which had been swept through the city 
by the driving south wind from the late 
dawn to the mock of sunset. I had sat 
in my private office for six long hours, 
and had not seen a customer. The 
umbrella-bearing throng which trod the 
street before my window hurried quickly 
through the mud and the slush as people 
who had no leisure even to gaze upon 
precious stones they could not buy. I 
was going home, in fact, as the one 
sensible proceeding on such an afternoon, 
and had my hand upon the great safe to 
shut it, when the mirror above my desk 
showed me the reflection of a curious- 
looking man who had entered the outer 
shop, and stood already at the counter. 
At the first glance I judged that this 
man was no ordinary customer. His 
dress was altogether singular. He hada 
black coat covering him from his neck 
to his heels, a coat half-smothered in 
astrachan, and one which could have 
been made by no English tailor. But his 
hands were ungloved, and he wore a low 
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hat which might have been the hat of an 
office boy. I could see from the little 
window of my private room, which gives 
my eye command of the shop, that he 
had come on foot, and for lack of any 
umbrella was pitiably wet. Yet there 
was fine bearing about him, and he was 
clearly a man given to command, for my 
assistant mounted to my room with his 
name at the first bidding. 

‘‘Does he say what he wants?” | 
asked, reading the large card upon which 
were the words, 


‘* STENILOFF CARMALOVITCH ” 


but the man replied, 

‘‘Only that he must see you imme- 
diately. I don’t like the look of him at 
all.” 

‘*Is Abel in the shop? ” 

‘* He’s at the door.” 

‘Very well, let him come to the foot 
of my stairs, and if I ring as usual, both 
of you come up.’ 

in this profession of jewel-selling—for 
every calling is a profession nowadays— 
we are so constantly cheek by jowl with 
swindlers that the coming of one more or 
less is of little moment in a day’s work. 
At my own place of business the material 
and personal precautions are so organ- 
ised that the cleverest scoundrel living 
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would be troubled to get free of the shop 
with sixpennyworth of booty on him. I 
have two armed men ready at the ring of 
my bell—Abel is one of them—and a 
private wire to the nearest police-station. 
From an alcove well hidden on the right 
hand of the lower room, a man watches by 
day the large cases where the smaller 
gems are shown ; and by night a couple of 
special guards have charge of the safe 
and the premises. I touch a bell twice in 
my room and my own detective follows 
any visitor who gives birth in my mind to 
the slightest doubt. I ring three times, 
and any obvious impostor is held prisoner 
until the police come. These things are 
done by most jewellers in the West End ; 
there is nothing in them either unusual or 
fearful. There are so many professed 
swindlers, so many would-be snappers up 
of unconsidered and considerable trifles 
that precautions such as I have named are 
the least that common sense and common 
prudence will allow one totake. And they 
have saved me from loss, as they have 
saved others, again and again. 

I had scarce given my instructions to 
Michel, my assistant—a rare reader of 
intention and a fine judge of faces—when 
the shabby-genteel man entered. Michel 
placed a chair for him on the opposite side 
of my desk, and then left the room. There 
was no more greeting between the new- 
comer and myself than a mutual nodding 
of heads; and he on his part fell at once 
upon his business. He took a large 
paper parcel from the inside pocket of his 
coat and began to unpack it, but there 
was so much paper, both brown and 
tissue, that I had some moments of 
leisure in which to examine him more 
closely before we got to talk. I set him 
down in my mind as a man _ hover- 
ing on the boundary line of the middle 
age, a man with infinite distinction 
marked in a somewhat worn face, and 
with some of the oldest clothes under the 
shielding long coat that I have ever 
looked upon. These I saw when he un- 
buttoned the enveloping cape to get at 
his parcel in the inner pocket ; and while 
he undid it, I could observe that his fingers 
were thin as the talons of a bird, and that 
he trembled all over with the mere effort 
of unloosing the string. 

The operation lasted some minutes. 
He spoke no word during that time, but 
when he had reduced the coil of brown 
paper to a tiny square of wash-leather I 
asked him, 

‘* Have you something to show me?” 
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He looked up at me with a pair of 
intensely, ridiculously blue eyes, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Should I undo all these papers if | 
had not?” he responded ; and I saw at 
once that he was a man who, from a 
verbal point of view, stood objectionably 
upon the defensive. 

‘© What sort of a stone is it?” I went 
on in a somewhat uninterested tone of 
voice, ‘‘not a ruby, I hope; I have just 
bought a parcel of rubies.” 

By way of answer he opened the little 
washleather bag, and taking up my jewel 
tongs, which lay at his hand, he held up 
an opal of such prodigious size and 
quality that I restrained myself with 
difficulty from crying out at the sight of 
it. It was a Cerwenitza stone, I saw at 
a glance, almost a perfect circle in shape, 
and at least four inches in diameter, 
There was a touch of the oxide in its 
colour which gave it the faintest suspicion 
of black in the shade of its lights ; but 
for wealth of hue and dazzling richness 
in its general quality it surpassed any 
stone I have known, even that in the 
imperial cabinet at Vienna. So brilliant 
was it, so fascinating in the ever-changing 
play of its amazing variegations, so per- 
fect in every characteristic of the finest 
Hungarian rubies that for some moments 
I let the man hold it out to me, and said 
noword. There was running through my 
mind the question which must have arisen 
under such circumstances, Where had he 
got it from ? He had stolen it, I concluded 
at the first thought; and again at the 
second, How else could a man who wore 
rags under an astrachan coat have come 
to the possession of a gem upon which 
the most commercial instinct would have 
hesitated to set a price ? 

I had fully determined that I was face 
to face with a swindler when his exclama- 
tion reminded me that he expected me to 
speak. 

‘“Well,” he said, ‘‘are you frightened 
to look at it?” 

He had been holding out the tongs in 
which he gripped the stone lightly for 
some seconds, and I had not yet ventured 
to touch them, sitting, I do not doubt, 
with surprise written all over my face. 
But when he spoke I took the opal from 
him and turned my strong glass upon it. 

‘*You seem to have brought me a fine 
thing,” I said as carelessly as I could. 
‘* Is it a stone with a history ?” 

‘It has no history—at least, none that 
I should care to write.” 
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**WELL,’” HE SAID, ‘* ‘ARE YOU FRIGHTENED TO 


LOOK AT IT ?’” 


‘* And yet,” I continued, ‘‘ there cannot 
be three larger opals in Europe; do you 
know the stone at Vienna?” 

‘* Perfectly ; but it has not the black of 
this, and is coarser. This is an older 
stone, so far as the birth of its discovery 
goes, by a hundred years.” 

I thought that he was glib with his 
tale for a man who had such a poor one ; 
and certainly he looked me in the face 
with amazing readiness. He had not the 
eyes of a rogue, and his manner was not 
that of one criminally restless. 

‘If you will allow me,” I said, when I 
had looked at the stone for a few moments, 
“‘T will examine this under the brighter 
light there; perhaps you would like to 
amuse yourself with this parcel of 
rubies.” 

This was a favourite little trick of mine. 
I had two or three parcels of stones to 
show to any man who came to me labour- 
ing under a sorry and palpably poor story ; 
and one of these I then took from 
my desk, and spread upon the table 
under the eyes of the Russian. The 
stones were all imitation, and worth no 
more than sixpence apiece. If he were a 
judge, he would discover the cheat at the 








first sight of them ; if he were a swindler, 
he would endeavour to steal them. In 
either case the test was useful. And I 
took care to turn my back upon him 
while I examined the opal, to give him 
every opportunity of filling his pockets 
should he choose. 

When I had the jewel under the powerful 
light of an unshaded incandescent lamp, 
I could see that it merited all the 
appreciation I had bestowed upon it at 
first sight. It was flawless, wanting the 
demerit of a single mark which could be 
pointed to in depreciation of its price. 
For play of colour and radiating generosity 
of hues, I have already said that no man 
has seen its equal. I put it in the scales, 
called Michel to establish my own 
Opinions, tried it by every test that can be 
applied to a gem so fragile and so readily 
harmed, and came to the only conclusion 
possible—that it was a stone which would 
make a sensation in any market, and call 
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bids from all the Courts in Europe. It 
remained for me to learn the history of it, 
and with that 1 went back to my desk and 
resumed the conversation, first glancing 
at the sham parcel of rubies to find that 
the man had not even looked at them. 

‘* It isa remarkable opal,” I said; ‘‘ the 
finest ever put before me. You have 
come here to sell it, | presume?” 

‘* Exactly; I want fifty thousand pounds 
for it.” 

‘And if I make you a bid, you are 
prepared to furnish me with the history 
both of it and of yourself?” 

He shrugged his shoulders contemp- 
tuously. ‘Ifyou think that I have stolen 
it, we had better close the discussion at 
once. I am not prepared to tell my 
history to every tradesman I deal with.” 

**In that case,” said I, ‘‘you have 
wasted your time. I buy no jewels that 
I do not know all about.” 

His superciliousness was almost im- 
pertinent. It would have been quite so 
if it had not been dominated by an absurd 
and almost grotesque pride which ac- 
counted for his temper. I was sure then 
that he was either an honest man or the 
best actor I had ever seen. 

‘* Think the matter over,” I added in a 
less indifferent tone; ‘I 
am certain that you will 
then acquit me of un- 
reasonableness. Call here 
again in a day or two, 
and we will have a chat 
about it.” 

This softer speech 
availed me as little as the 
other. He made no sort 
of answer to it, but pack- 
ing his opalcarefully again, 
he rose abruptly and left 
the shop. Ashe went, I 
touched my bell twice, 
and Abel followed him 
quietly down Piccadilly, 
while I sent a line to 
Scotland Yard informing 
the Commissioners of the 
presence of such a man as 
the Russianin London, and 
of the Gargantuan jewel 
which he carried. Then 
I went home through the 
fog and the humid night, 
but my way was lighted 
by a memory of the mag- 
nificent gem I had seen, 
and the hunger for the 
opal was already upon me. 
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The inquiry at Scotland Yard proved 
quite futile. The police telegraphed to 
Paris, to Berlin, to St. Petersburg, to 
New York, but got no tidings either of a 
robbery or of the man whom mere cir- 
cumstances pointed at as a pretender. 
This seemed to me the more amazing 
since I could not conceive that a stone 
such as this was should not have made a 
sensation in some place. Jewels above 
all material things do not hide their light 
under bushels. Let there be a great find 
at Kimberley or in the Burmese mines; 
let a fine emerald or a perfect turquoise 
be brought to Europe, and every dealer 
in the country knows its weight, its 
colour, and its value before three days 
have passed. If this man, who hugged 
this small fortune to him, and without it 
was a beggar, had been a worker at 
Cerwenitza he would have told me the 
fact plainly. But he spoke of the opal 
being older even than the famous and 
commonly cited specimen at Vienna. How 
came it that he alone had the history of 
such an ancient gem? There was only 
One answer to such a question—the 
history of his possession of it, at any rate, 
would not bear inquiry. 

Such perplexity was not removed by 
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account 


Abel’s 
Carmalovitch. 
from Piccadilly to Oxford Circus ; thence, 
after a long wait in Regent’s Park, where 
the Russian sat for at least an hour ona 
seat near the Botanical Gardens entrance, 


of his journey after 
He had followed the man 


to a small house in Boscobel Place. This 
was evidently a lodging-house, offering 
that fare of shabbiness and dirt which 
must perforce be attractive to the needy. 
There was a light burning at the window 
of the pretentiously poor drawing-room 
when the man arrived, and a girl, ap- 
parently not more than twenty-five years 
of age, came down into the hall to greet 
him, the pair afterwards showing at the 
window for a moment before the blinds 
were drawn. An inquiry by my man for 
apartments in the house elicited only a 
shrill cackle and a negative from a 
shuffling hag who answered the knock. 
A tour of the little shops in the neigh- 
bourhood provided the further clue ‘‘ that 
they paid for nothing.” This suburban 
estimation of personal worth was a con- 
firmation of my conclusion drawn from 
the rags beneath the astrachan coat. 
The Russian was a poor man ; except for 
the possession of the jewel, he was near 
to being a beggar. And yet he had not 
sought to borrow money of me; and he 
had put the price of £50,000 upon his 
property. 

All these things did not leave my mind 
for the next week. I was in daily com- 
munication with Scotland Yard, but 
absolutely to no purpose. Their sharpest 
men handled the case, and confessed that 
they could make nothing of it. We had 
the house in Boscobel Place watched, but, 
so far as we could learn, Carmalovitch, 
as he called himself, never left it. Mean- 
while, I began to think that I had betrayed 
exceedingly poor judgment in raising 
the question at all. As the days went 
by I suffered that stone hunger which 
a student of opals alone can know. I 
began to believe that I had lost by my 
folly one of the greatest possessions that 
could come to a man in my business. 
I knew that it would be an act of child- 
ishness to go to the house, and reopen 
the negotiations, for I could not bid 
for that which the first telegram from 
the Continent might prove to be feloni- 
ously gotten; and the embarkation of 
such a sum as was asked was a matter 
not for the spur of the moment, but 
for the closest deliberation, to say nothing 
of financial preparation. Yet I would 
have given fifty pounds if the owner of it 
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had walked into my office again; and I 
never heard a footstep in the outer shop 
during the week following his visit but 
I looked up in the hope of seeing 
him. 

A fortnight passed, and I thought that 
I had got to the beginning and the end 
of the opal mystery, when one morning, 
the moment after I had entered my office, 
Michel told me that a lady wished to see 
me. I had scarce time to tell him that I 
could see no one for an hour when the 
visitor pushed past him into the office, 
and sat herself down in the chair before 
my writing desk. As in all business, 
we appreciate, and listen to, impertin- 
ence in the jewel trade, and when I 
observed the magnificent impudence of 
the young lady, I asked Michel to leave 
us, and waited for her to speak. She 
was a delicate-looking woman, an Italian, 
I thought, from the dark hue of her skin 
and the lustrous beauty of her eyes; but 
she was exceedingly shabbily dressed, 
and her hands were ungloved. She was 
not a woman you would have marked 
in the stalls of a theatre as the fit subject 
for an advertising photographer; but 
there was great sweetness in her face, 
and those signs of bodily weakness and 
want of strength which so often enhance 
a woman’s beauty. When she spoke, 
although she had little English, her voice 
was well modulated and remarkably 
pleasing. 

‘* You are Monsieur Bernard Sutton?” 
she asked, putting one hand upon my 
table, and the other between the buttons 
of her bodice. 

I bowed in answer to her. 

“You have met my husband—I am 
Madame Carmalovitch—he was here, it is 
three days, to sell you an opal. I have 
brought it again to you now, for I am 
sure you wish to buy it.” 

‘*You will pardon me,” I said, ‘‘ but I 
am waiting for the history of the jewel 
which your husband promised me. _ I 
rather expected that he would have sent 
7“ 

‘Tl know! oh, I know so well; and I 
have asked him many times,” she 
answered ; ‘‘ but you can believe me, he 
will tell of his past to no one, not even to 
me But he is honest and true; there is 
not such a man in all your city—and he 
has suffered. You may buy this beautiful 
thing now, and you will never regret it. 
I tell you so from all my heart.” 

“But surely, Madame,” I said, ‘‘ you 
must see that I cannot pay such a price 
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as your husband is asking for his property 
if he will not even tell me who he is, or 
where he comes from.” 

‘* Yes, that is it—not even to me has 
he spoken of these things. I was married 
to him six years now at Buda-Pesth, and 
he has always had the opal which he offers 
to you. We were rich then, but we have 
known suffering, and this alone is left to 





‘¢*voU ARE MONSIEUR BERNARD SUTTON ?’ SHE ASKED.” 


us. You will buy it of my husband, for 
you in all this London are the man 
to buy it. It will give you fame and 
money; it must give you both, for we 
ask but forty thousand pounds for it.” 

I started at this. Here was a drop of 
ten thousand pounds upon the price asked 
but fifteen days ago. What did it mean? 
I took up the gem, which the woman had 
placed upon the table, and saw in a 
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moment. The stone'was dimming. It 
had lost colour since I had seen it ; it had 
lost, too, I judged, at least one-third of 
its value. | had heard the old woman’s 
tales of the capricious changefulness of 
this remarkable gem, but it was the first 
time that I had ever witnessed for myself 
such an unmistakable depreciation. The 
woman read the surprise in my eyes, and 
answered my thoughts, 
herself thoughtful, and 
her dark eyes touched 
with tears. 

** You see what I see,” 
she said. ‘‘The jewel 
that you have in your 
hand is the index to m 
husband’s life. He has 
told me _ so_ often, 
When he is well, it is 
well; when hope has 
come to him, the lights 
which shine there are 
as the light of his hope ; 
when he is ill, the opal 
fades ; when he dies, it 
will die too. That is 
what I believe and he 
believes ; it is what his 
father told him when 
he gave him thetreasure, 
nearly all that was left 
of a great fortune.” 

This tale astounded 
me; it betrayed absurd 
superstition, but it was 
the first ray of coherent 
explanation which had 
been thrown upon the 
case. I took up the 
thread with avidity and 
pursued it. 

‘* Your husband's fa- 
ther was a rich man?” 
I asked. ‘Is _ he 
dead?” 

She looked up with 
a “start, then dropped 
her eyes quickly, and 
mumbled _ something. 
Her hesitation was so 
marked that I put her whole story from 
me as a clever fabrication, and returned 
again to the theory of robbery. 

‘“Madame,” I said, ‘‘ unless your 
husband can add to that which you tell 
me, I shall be unable to purchase your 
jewel.” 

‘“Oh, for the love of God don’t say 
that!” she cried; ‘we are so poor, we 
have hardly eaten for days! Come and see 
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Monsieur Carmalovitch and he shall tell 
you all; I implore you, and you will 
never regret this kindness! My husband 
is a good friend, he will reward your 
friendship. You will not refuse me this ?” 

It is hard to deny a pretty woman ; it 
is harder still when she pleads with tears 
in her voice. I told her that | would go 
and see her husband on the following 
evening at nine o’clock ; and counselled 
her to persuade him in the between time 
to be frank with me, since frankness alone 
could avail him. Sheaccepted my advice 
with gratitude, and left as she had come, 
her pretty face made handsomer by its look 
of gloom and pensiveness. Then I fell to 
thinking upon the wisdom, or want of wis- 
dom, in the promise I had given. Stories 
of men drugged, or robbed, or murdered by 
jewel thieves crowded upon my mind, but 
always with the recollection that I should 
carry nothing to Boscobel Place. A man 
who had no more upon him than a well- 
worn suit of clothes, and a Swiss lever 
watch in a silver case, such as I carry 
invariably, would scarce be quarry for 
the most venturesome shop-hawk that the 
history of knavery has made known to us. 
I could risk nothing by going to the house, 
I was sure; but | might get the opal, and 
for that I longed still with a fever for 
possession which could only be accounted 
for by the beauty of the gem. 

Being come to this determination, I left 
my own house in a hansom-cab on the fol- 
lowing evening at half-past eight o’clock, 
taking Abel with me, more after my usual 
custom than for any prophetic alarm. I 
had money upon me sufficient only 
for the payment of the cab; and I took 
the extreme precaution of putting aside 
the diamond ring that I had been wearing 
during the day. As I live in Bayswater, 
it was but a short drive across Paddington 
Green and down the Marylebone Road to 
Boscobel Place; and when we reached 
the house we found it lighted up on the 
drawing-room floor as Abel had seen 
it at his first going there. But the 
hall was quite in darkness, and I had to 
ring twice before the shrill-voiced dame 
I had heard of answered to my knock. 
She carried a frousy candle in her hand ; 
and was so uncanny-looking that I 
motioned to Abel to keep a watch from the 
outside upon the house before I went 
up stairs to that which was a typical 
lodging house room. There was a 
*“‘ tapestry ” sofa against one wall ; half-a- 
dozen chairs in evident decline stood in 
hilarious attitudes, some seaweed, pro- 
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tected for no obvious reason by shades of 
glass, decorated the mantelpiece, and a 
sampler displayed the obviously aggra- 
vating advice to a tenant of such a 
place, ‘‘ Waste not want not.” But the 
rickety writing table was strewn with 
papers, and there was half a cigar lying 
upon the edge of it, and a cup of coffee 
there had grown cold in the dish. 

The aspect of the place amazed me. I 
began to regret that I had set out upon 
any such enterprise ; but had no time to 
draw back before the Russian entered. 
He wore an out-at-elbow velvet coat, and 
the rest of his dress was shabby enough 
to suit his surroundings. I noticed, 
however, that he offered me a seat with a 
gesture that was superb, and that his 
manner was less agitated than it had been 
at our first meeting. 

‘“*I am glad to see you,” he said. 
** You have come to buy my opal?” 

‘* Under certain conditions, yes.” 

‘*That is very good of you, but I am 
offering you a great bargain. My price 
for the stone now is £30,0c00—ten thou- 
sand less than my wile offered it at 
yesterday.” . 

‘**It has lost more of its colour then ?” 

‘Decidedly, or I should not have 
lowered my claim—but see for yourself.” 

He took the stone from the washleather 
bag. and laid it upon the writing-table. | 
started with amazement and sorrow at 
the sight of it. The glorious lights I had 
admired not twenty days ago were half 
gone ; a dull salty-red tinge was creeping 
over the superb green and the scintillating 
black which had made me covet the 
jewel with such longing. Yet it remained, 
even in its comparative poverty, the most 
remarkable gem I have ever put hand 
upon. 

‘The stone is certainly going off,” | 
said in answer to him. ‘*‘ What guarantee 
have I that it will not be worthless in a 
month's time?” 

‘*You have my word. It is a tradition 
of our family that he who owns that heir- 
loom when it begins to fade must sell it 
or die—-and sell it at its worth. If I con- 
tinue to possess it, the tradition must 
prove itself, for I shall die of sheer 
starvation.” 

‘* And if another has it?” 

“It will regain its lights, | have no 
doubt of it, for it has gone like this before 
when a death has happened amongst us. 
If you are content to take my word, | will 
return to you in six months’ time and 
make good any loss you have suffered by 
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it. But I should want some money now, 
to-night, before an hour—could you let 
me have it?” : 

‘“‘If I bought your stone, you could 
have the money for it; my man, who is 
outside, would fetch my cheque-book.” 
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‘* That servant of yours has been set to 
watch this house for ten days,” he said, 
‘* Was that by your order?” 

l was so completely taken aback by his 
discovery that I sat for a moment dumb- 
founded and gave him no answer. He, 


‘**sIT DOWN, IF YOU WISH TO LIVE ANOTHER MINUTE.’” 


At the word ‘‘ man,” 
window, and saw Abel standing beneath 
the gas-lamp. He looked fixedly at the 
fellow for a moment, and then drew down 
the blinds in a deliberate way which I did 
not like at all. 


he went to the 


however, seemed 
sion. 

‘*Was it by your orders?” he asked 
again, standing over me and almost 
hissing out his words. 


‘*It was,” I answered after a pause; 


trembling with pas- 
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‘but, you see, circumstances were sus- 
picious.” 

‘* Suspicious! Then you did believe me 
to be a rogue. I have shot men for less.” 

I attempted to explain but he would 
not hear me. He had lost command of 
himself, stalking up and down the room 
with great strides until the temper 
tautened his veins and his lean hands 
seemed nothing but wire and bones. At 
last, he took a revolver from the drawer 
in his table and deliberately put cartridges 
into it. I stood up at the sight of it and 
made a step towards the window, but he 
pointed the pistol straight at me, crying, 

‘* Sit down if you wish to live another 
minute—and say, do you still believe me 
to be a swindler ?” 

The situation was so dangerous, for the 
man was obviously but half sane, that I 
do not know what I said in answer to 
him; yet he pursued my words fiercely, 
scarce hearing my reply before he con- 
tinued : 

‘* You have had my house watched, and, 
as I know now, you have branded my name 
before the police as that of a criminal ; you 
shall make atonement here on the spot by 
buying that opal or you do not leave the 
room alive!” 

It was a desperate trial, and I sat for 
some minutes as a man on the borderland 
of death. Had I been sensible then and 
fenced with him in his words, I should 
now possess the opal, but I let out the 
whole of my thoughts—and the jewel 
went with them. 

‘*] cannot buy your stone,” I said, 
“until I have your history and your 
father’s ———”_ But I said no more, for at 
the mention of his father he cried out like 
a wounded beast and fired the revolver 
straight at my head. The shot skinned 
my forehead and the powder behind it 
blackened my face; but I had no other 
injury and I sprang upon him. 

For some moments the struggle was 
appalling. I had him gripped about the 
waist with my left arm, my right clutch- 
ing the hand wherein he held the pistol. 
He, in turn, put his left hand upon my 
throat and threw his right leg round mine 
with a sinewy strength that amazed me. 
Thus we were, rocking like two trees 
blown in a gale, now swaying towards the 
window, now to the door, now crashing 
against the table, or hurling the papers 
and the ink and the ornaments in a con- 
fused heap, as, fighting the ground foot 
by foot, we battled for the meaning 
mastery. But I could not cry out, for his 
grip about my neck was the grip of a 
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maniac ; and as it tightened and tightened 
the light grew dim before my eyes and | 
felt that | was choking. This he knew, 
and with overpowering fury pressed his 
fingers upon my throat until he cut me 
with his nails as with knives. Then, at 
last, I reeled from the agony of it; and 
we fell with tremendous force under the 
window, he uppermost. 

Of that lifelong minute that followed, I 
remember but little. I know only that 
he knelt upon my chest, still gripping my 
throat with his left hand, and began to 
reach out for his revolver, which had 
dropped beneath the table in our struggle. 
I had just seen him reach it with his 
finger-tips, and so draw it inch by inch 
towards him, when a fearful scream rang 
out in the room, and his hand was stayed. 
The scream was from the woman who had 
come to Piccadilly the day before, and it 
was followed by a terrible paroxysm of 
weeping, and then by a heavy fall, as the 
terrified girl fainted. He let me go at 
this, and stood straight up, but at the 
first step towards his wife he put his foot 
upon the great opal, which we had thrown 
to the ground in our encounter, and he 
crushed it into a thousand fragments. 

When he saw what he had done, one 
cry and one alone escaped from him ; but 
before I could raise a hand to stay him, 
he had turned the pistol to his head, and 
had blown his brains out. 

* = = * . 

The story of the opal of Carmalovitch 
is almost told. A long inquiry after the 
man’s death added these facts to the few 
I had already gleaned. He was the son 
of a banker in Buda-Pesth, a noble Russian 
who had emigrated to Hungary and 
taken his wealth with him to embark it 
in his business. He, himself, had been 
educated partly in England, partly in 
France; but at the moment when he 
should have entered the great firm in 
Buda-Pesth, there came the Argentine 
crash, and his father was one of those 
who succumbed. But he did more than 
succumb, he helped himself to the money 
of his partners, and being discovered, was 
sentenced as a common felon, and is at 
this moment in a Hungarian prison. 

Steniloff, the son, was left to clear up 
the estate, and got from it, when all was 
settled, a few thousand pounds, by the 
generosity of the father’s partners. Be- 
yond these he had the opal, which the 
family had possessed for three hundred 
years, buying it originally in Vienna. 
This possession, however, had, for the 
sake of some absurd tradition, always 
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been kept a profound secret, and when 
the great crash came, the man, whose 
death I had witnessed, took it as his 
fortune. For some years he had lived 


freely, at Rome, at Nice, at Naples, 


SOME JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 


from month to month, going deeper in the 
byways of poverty until he came to me. 
The rest I have told you. 

Of the opal which I saw so woefully 
crushed in the lodging-house in Boscobel 


**HE HAD TURNED THE PISTOL TO HIS HEAD AND BLOWN HIS BRAINS OUT.” 


where he married; but his money being 
almost spent, he brought his wife to 
England, and there attempted to sell the 
jewel. As he would tell nothing of his 
history lest his father’s name should 
suffer, he found no buyer, and dragged on 


Place, but one large fragment remained. 
I have had that set ina ring, and have 
sold it to-day for fifty pounds. The money 
will go to Madame Carmalovitch, who has 


returned to her parents in Naples. She 
has suffered much. 











Rasy Memmine-Biro 


BY 
BOGEN PAILLPOT TS 
I. 


IKE a bright gem, set in tawny gold 
and velvety green, lies Villa Caprice, on 
the outskirts of St. George, Grenada. Among 
the many beautiful West Indian homes which 
nestle upon the noble hillsides of this island, 
which peep out with white roofs and twinkle 
of glass under the tropic sunshine, or retreat 
within the purple shadows of mango and 
palm, none enjoy a happier position and more 
extensive view of mountain and blue sea 
beyond than Villa Caprice. And certain it is 
that no private entertainments equal in splen- 
dour and delight those with which the genial 
and popular master of the mansion regales his 
many friends. 

Upon a day now far past Doctor Mac- 
donald rose at anearly hour and put final 
touches to his preparations for great pending 
diversions at Villa Caprice. A ‘pride of 
dawn” shower had fallen, sweetening the 
fresh morning air and filling the Doctor's 
brilliant garden with liquid diamonds that 
flashed on flaming crotons and in the cups of the flowers. But now the raindrops 
shrank and died visibly under a blazing matin sun. At one point tall trellis-work 
supported a great scented screen of stephanotis; at another a naked-footed negro 
busied himself in a bed of ferns and eucharis lilies. Hard by, under the shade 
of orange and lime, carefully treasured and repaying the attention with good store of 
blossom, stood half adozen English roses, sweetening the air with memories of home. 
All about the garden and around it rose towering palms with undergrowth of 
nutmegs and a cocoa plant or two for ornament; while at the gate, which opened 
upon the rounding road without, stood a flamboyant—a gorgeous tree with foliage 
akin to the mimosa and brilliant crimson blossoms that hung like fiery bells against 
the deep blue sky above. Another still mightier tree stood over against the flam- 
boyant. It was clad in blossoms of purple hue and gemmed with tiny humming 
birds that hung on trembling wings before the flowers, extracting sweet breakfast 
therefrom. 

Doctor Macdonald and his black attendants had just proved that a little fountain was 
in good order. It bubbled upwards in a tinkling column of light, and fell with 
murmuring shower of silverand gold upon the broad green leaves and pink blossoms 
of water lilies below. Then they began hanging the lower branches of pal- 
metto and orange, with bright Chinese lanterns; they also dotted little lamps 
amid the flower beds and ferns, after most approved modern fashions. Next the 
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Doctor swung a net hammock or two and 
began dragging out great cane easy-chairs 
from a little summer-house which was full 
of them. The negroes fussed around in 
their amiable, idiotic way. They chattered 
and laughed and directed each other and 
left all the real work to Doctor Macdonald. 
He loved work and was never tired of it ; 
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Doctor Macdonald was clad in snowy 
white with a great Panama hat on his 
head and a big cigar between his teeth, 
His florid face, with its gray eyes, big 
whiskers, and comical laughing mouth, 
was, perhaps, better known and better 
loved than any in Grenada. He had been 
a fortunate, happy man, people said, but 
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‘© THE NEGRESSES GIGGLED, THE DOCTOR ROARED AND WITHDREW.” 


they did not love work and would always 
take an hour of trouble to escape ten 
minutes’ labour. The Doctor, in fact, was 
an ideal master from Quashie’s point of 
view—he liked to do everything himself. 
Twenty years in the tropics had not 
killed his energy. But it is a fact that 
Scotchmen generally stand a West Indian 
climate better than their English brothers. 


nobody grudged him his brimming 
measures of the things which make life 
sweet, for he and his wife and his only 
child never wearied in well-doing and in 
efforts to bring brightness to unlovely 
lives that lacked it. They considered that 
Ethiopians had like claims on God 
Almighty with themselves, and a place in 
creation as noble as their own—a most 
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astounding and unusual view for West 
Indians to take of the black man. 

Doctor Macdonald, having ordered 
matters to his satisfaction, went indoors, 
drank a cocktail, and then sought out his 
wife and daughter. They, assisted by 
sundrv black maidens, were full of busi- 
ness in the kitchen and bid the head of 
the house begone, for he began to steal 
and nibble at their dainty fare like a big 
schoolboy. The negresses giggled, the 
Doctor roared and withdrew. An hour 
later breakfast was served in an ideal 
West Indian room, lofty and airy and 
decorated in pale, cool shades of gray and 
green. Then the buggy arrived, and 
Doctor Macdonald drove away down the 
hill to his consulting room and surgery in 
town. Before nine o’clock he was hard 
at work, and by noon had finished his 
professional labours for the day. 


Il. 


Amoncst the guests invited to the 
festivities at Villa Caprice were two young 
men, both important personages in their 
different ways at Grenada. And each 
gentleman rightly deemed that the coming 
afternoon and evening would embrace the 
most tremendous moment in his life. M. 
Achille Gadda, a wealthy, talented French- 
man of brilliant exterior and pleasing 
manners, approached the ordeal with con- 
siderable confidence. James Winter, an 
enormous broad-shouldered, heavy-limbed 
youth, with faint hint of the ‘tar brush” 
in his big brown eyes and sallow skin, and 
nothing but his full pocket to particularly 
recommend him, came in fear and 
trembling. A strange, almost comic con- 
trast the men presented. They were, in 
fact, alike only in their regard for Doctor 
Macdonald’s daughter Dulcie, nor could 
the analyst have proved great similarity 
here, for they loved with an altogether 
different sort of affection. 

Gadda was a little prince in little 
Grenada. He could ride splendidly, sing 
divinely, dance superbly. Men admired 
him, women were said to be pliable as 
river rushes beneath the fire of his eyes. 
This young gentleman found it impossible 
to remain blind to the worship his hand- 
some presence and wealth, and accom- 
plishments commanded. But he had a 
certain modicum of modesty. He frankly 
admitted, even to himseif, that Dulcie 
Macdonald was worthy of him. It would, 
he contended, have been sheer affectation 


to pretend that any girl living was too 
good. Men say such things, and they 
sound well and sumble when talking to a 
girl, but they are only said, never meant. 
So Achille Gadda argued. He was not 
ignorant of the fact that Miss Macdonald 
took some delight in his society ; many 
folks knew that too. Among small 
islands the business of friends and 
acquaintances and other people generally 
secures no little attention. Perhaps, in- 
deed, stupid, blundering Jim Winter was 
about the only individual in Grenada who 
did not wait in hourly expectation of 
hearing a great engagement announced. 

It happened that these two men met on 
the road to Villa Caprice. With the 
same intention they both came somewhat 
early. Gadda in noble holiday attire, 
with a smart little brown horse beneath 
him, and a big white cotton umbrella over 
his head, laughed as he saw Jim Winter’s 
broad back and lengthy legs. He was 
riding too—a gaunt animal of good 
qualities and well equal to his weight. 
M. Gadda laughed again when, over- 
taking the other, he observed his clumsy 
efforts in dress, the great bright flower 
in his buttonhole, the gaudy tie round 
his neck. 

‘*A killing neck-cloth, my friend! You 
will have the girls round you in a galaxy 
of beauty !” 

‘“*Eh? Yes, it is rather swell, isn’t it ? 
I hate finery you know; but we must 
launch out at parties, or people think you 
peculiar. You can get another like this 
at Johnson’s Store if you admire it.” 

‘** Truly it is divine!” And Gadda cast 
a little contemptuous glance of conscious 
superiority at his companion. Mr. 
Winter, however, missed that. Then 
the Frenchman proceeded : 

‘*Why, you will cut us all out with 
D. M.—who can tell?” 

The other started, and his big brown 
face grew hot and dark, while a broad 
hand clenched over his whip. ‘I know 
you men here call Miss Macdonald 
‘D. M.’ because she’s famous and the 
Queen of Grenada,” he said quietly ; 
‘*but it seems to me rather a vulgar 
thing to do. It is lacking in respect to 
her.” 

M. Gadda frowned, looked extremely 
fierce, and then laughed. 

** Are you also among her champions ?” 
he asked. 

‘*It is lacking in respect to her,” re- 
peated Winter slowly and not answering 
the question. 
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Then they dismounted, for the gate of 
Villa Caprice was before them, and by it 
stood their host with outstretched hands 
and welcome in his voice. 

‘* The first !—positively the very first! 
Come along in. Alfred, you black 
demon, where are you?” The black 
demon came grinning out from the 
garden to take charge of the horses, 
while Doctor Macdonald led his guests 
indoors. 

Mr. Winter echoed universal opinion 
when he called Dulcie Macdonald the 
Queen of Grenada. Nobody questioned 
her right to that proud title. Her beauty 
was of the regal sort that chains the eyes 
and challenges the attention ; that makes 
women talk and men keep silent. She 
was fair and tall, with a grand carriage 
and stately figure. In her expression 
centred a lasting, haunting charm, and 
her eyes seemed to reflect the blue waters 
that surrounded her home and the blue 
sky above it. Dulcie was eighteen, and 
had only within the past few months 
returned from Scotland, whither she had 
been sent for educational purposes. The 
girl possessed some cleverness and rare 
natural taste and delicacy of feeling, 
inherited from her parents. She played 
the piano well and was generally con- 
sidered—by males—to accompany mascu- 
line voices upon that instrument better 
than. anybody in the West Indies. Miss 
Macdonald liked gentlemen’s society, and 
saw no harm in admitting the fact. She 
was a strange mixture of shyness and 
reserve, from which would burst forth at 
times fits of extreme frankness in 
presence of kindred spirits. She had a 
good, watchful mother, which is_ the 
best thing a pretty girl can have in 
the West Indies, or, for that matter, 
anywhere. 

And now the young woman was con- 
strained to answer a couple of somewhat 
exciting questions. To the first she 
replied in tones of soft sympathy and 
delicate tact, to the second with beating 
heart and the mist of joyful tears in her 
blue eyes. 


Ill. 


Mr. WINTER’S opportunity came sooner 
than he expected, so soon that he felt 
wholly unprepared, and found his usual 
taciturn nature reduced to almost absolute 
silence as he walked round the garden 
with Dulcie. He made himself speak 


















from time to time with customary cum. 
brous modes of expression ; but he pre. 
ferred to keep quiet, to listen to the 
music of her laughter beside him. 

Dulcie was dressed in a gown of clingi 
silver-gray, witha great pale pink rose in her 
belt and delicate ornaments of coral, that 
matched the flower, at her wrists and 
throat. A sortof Albert Moore study she 
seemed, with just one bright flash of gold 
peeping from under the sun-bonnet and a 
touch of crimson where her lips parted, 
She felt it was a happy circumstance to be 
so healthy and so very much alive. She 
also dimly suspected the secret in that 
huge quiet man’s heart as he walked 
beside her ; but she had had occasion to 
say ‘‘ No” once or twice already. It was 
sad to do so; not in the least difficult, 
She knew her father thought highly of 
Mr. Winter; she therefore doubted not 
that he must be a worthy man; but he 
was strangely dull, strangely unaccom- 
plished, strangely ignorant of what things 
young girls loved, so different to—to 
some people. 

Her talk had reference to further 
festivities. ‘‘ Are you going to the mas- 
querade ball next week, Mr. Winter ? ” she 
asked. 

‘©] was not, Miss Macdonald. Out of 
my line you know.” 

‘* Dogo! she said lightly. ‘‘ But I fear 
it is useless your putting ona mask or 
fancy-dress—for purposes of concealment, 
that is. You must be ever so much the 
tallest man in Grenada, I should think; 
and I believe I am the tallest girl. Iam 
horribly tall for a woman, don’t you think 
so?” 

** You seem a very little lady to me.” 

Dulcie laughed. ‘‘ D’you know what 
I’m going as?” 

‘*T should like to know.” 

‘* Well, it’s really a great secret, but I’m 
sure you'll never tell if I ask you not to. 
I’m going as the African Goddess of the 
Grand Etang! You know the lake 1s 
sacred?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, all the niggers think the 
Mother of Rain lives in it.” 

‘““Yes ; and as the Mother of Rain | go 
to the masquerade—such a lovely dress— 
like a great shower of silver! But I want 
one thing so badly. I wonder now if you 
could get it for me?” 

‘1 should be very glad if you will let 
me.” 

‘*I will with great pleasure,” she said 
laughing ; ‘‘ but the question is, can you? 
It’s aruby humming bird. They are rare 




















here, but I a} 
want one for my 
wand so much. 4 
And T’ve_ seen 4 
them round the @ 
Grand Etang | 
sometimes.” 

Jim Winter 
knew what Miss 
Macdonald did 
not: that there 
was a_ heavy 
penalty for de- 
stroying hum- 
ming birds; but 
that hardly struck 
him as in the 
least important 
just then. He 
said, 

“Tl get you 
one to-morrow.” 

‘* How good of 
you; how very 
good !” And 
Dulcie smiled 
straight into his 
brown face, with 
frank, dancing 
eyes that might 
have told him 
the answer to 
his coming ques- 
tion before he 
asked it. But 
he could not 
read them; he 
only knew they 
made his slow 
brains flash fire ; 
he only felt he 
would give the 
wide world and 
all the humming 
birds in it to fall 
down and kiss 
the silver buckle 
on her little gray 
shoe; he only 
felt that here, 
centred in this 
maid, was everything life had to give 
him. He strangled the thought of 
his manifold deficiencies ; he put away the 
vision of his own gigantic person and 
brown skin; he just fought to find words 
that he might let her know the secret, and 
so either end his torment or change the 
nature of it. Mr. Winter’s pace grew 
slower, then he suddenly stopped under a 
great tree-fern and spoke in the pathetic 
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**“ YOU WILL KEEP MY SECRET?’ HE ASKED.” 


sing-song accents of the West Indian, with 
a voice full of a curious hesitating tremble 
that sounded strange. 

** Miss Macdonald, I want to say a thing 
to you. I won’t get another chance to- 
day. It’s just a few words or so, and 
you need only answer one. I—I love you, 
Miss Macdonald, and that’s about all. 
D’you think there could be just a glimmer 
of hope? I am not worthy, I know—a 
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great clodhopper of a man like me; but 
I’ve got to speak it now. There’s no- 
thing I can say for myself to make me 
look a better figure in your eyes, but— 
but—oh, Dulcie, Dulcie! my jewel! my 
dear! God knows how I love you—God 
knows !” 

Something in his voice and the ex- 
treme humility with which he urged his 
plea touched the girl. Nobody had ever 
proposed quite like that before. He 
meant every clumsy word of it. His 
great brown hand was hurting her little 
white one terribly, but he did not know 
that. She rather liked to feel him hurt- 
ing her. It seemed fair. She would 
have to hurt him ina moment. For the 
first time in her life Dulcie felt a little 
frightened at herself for the possession of 
this strange power, this quality of hers 
which could make even great masculine 
creatures like Jim Winter shiver and 
shake and gasp and choke in their speech, 
and lose their self-control and pluck out 
their hearts for her. 

**I believe you love me,” she said at 
last, taking her hand away, ‘and it 
makes me very proud and very unhappy 
too, dear Mr. Winter. I shall never for- 
get that you have offered me the greatest 
honour a man can offer to a woman ; but 
it cannot be. We——” 

‘* Forgive me,” he interrupted, very 
quietly, ‘*I should not have dared—” 

Her blue eyes were clouded, her heart 
was sore for him. She would like to 
have said more but feared to do so. She 
trembled lest he should ask another ques- 
tion, one generally supposed to be put by 
rejected lovers. But she did not know 
Jim Winter. He was not the man to 
press for reasons. Success might have 
knocked him off his balance, perhaps ; de- 
feat did not do so. He expected failure, 
and came prepared for it. But he never 
guessed that Dulcie Macdonald really 
liked him and admired his simple, genuine 
nature, too, ina way. There was, how- 
ever, something with a black moustache 
and divine eyes and many accomplish- 
ments which filled Dulcie’s soul quite to 
the brim just then. A moment later they 
saw the favoured being through the trees, 
surrounded by a little crowd. The 
Doctor’s guests were fast arriving now. 
‘*You will keep my secret, Miss Mac- 
donald ?” he asked. 

‘‘it is sacred, Mr. Winter,” she 
answered gravely; and the words 
seemed to comfort him, he knew not 
why. 
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IV. 


Or Monsieur Gadda it need only be 
said that his lucky star shone brightly 
that night. In the evening, after some 
music with Miss Macdonald and a 
tableau vivant or two, in which he 
had figured successfully as something 
mythological and divine, Achille found 
himself in the garden, where great red 
lanterns splashed the foliage with light, 
and the murmuring fountain seemed to 
throw a shower of precious stones up into 
the darkness. Little tree-frogs filled the 
air above with crisp nocturnal chirrupings; 
dancing fire-flies spangled the night; while, 
by our accomplished Gadda, walked Miss 
Macdonald. Achille found a pleasant 
resting-place under the stephanotis, threw 
away his cigar after it was finished, and 
flung himself down in an artistic attitude. 
Beside him sat Dulcie, with the red light 
on her silver dress and a warm little heart 
thumping briskly beneath it. Then her 
favoured one began his version of the old 
story. 

Love is blind and has no difficulty in 
imparting his blindness tothe victim. M. 
Gadda’s protestations of eternal affection 
might not have convinced everybody. 
There were two words for himself and one 
for Dulcie from start to finish. He mag- 
nified his great significance in Grenada, 
dwelt with unpleasing self-complacency 
on his past achievements and future am- 
bitions, mentioned sundry efforts in the 
direction of local charities, predicted 
splendid possibilities for himself in times 
to come, but admitted that, with Dulcie 
to share in them, his pending triumphs 
would be sweeter than ever. 

It was a long-winded, well-worded 
effort, with a quotation or two from a 
French poet thrown in, with a happy 
original phrase here and there, and a 
general air of careful preparation, not to 
say rehearsal. When he had made an 
end of it the young man put his arm 
round Dulcie’s waist and his big mous- 
tache close to her little mouth, and poured 
great flow of burning glances from his 
black eyes into her brimming blue ones. 
Then the tree-frogs sang bravely and 
the fire-flies danced a merry measure, and 
the red lamps waved where a soft breeze 
sighed through the night, and Dulcie was 
in heaven. 

Some hours later, when all the lamps 
were out and the visitors had departed, 
when the fountain had vanished in 
silence and the great day was at an end, 
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Dulcie cried happy tears upon her 
mother’s bosom, and gave it as her most 
fixed opinion that never since the old 
world began to spin through space had 
such a glorious god of a man as her 
Achille appeared thereon. And _ her 
mother wept also, saying she trusted 
that it might be so. Meantime the 
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beneath his mosquito curtains to sleep as 
became a conqueror. 

Dulcie, too, slept ; but, as it sometimes 
happens, her dreams were occupied with 
trivial matters instead of the great con- 
cerns of the immediate past. She only 
saw a big brown man, and heard once 
more the words he had spoken. 
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“MEANTIME THE GLORIOUS GOD OF A MAN DRANK WHISKY WITH HIS PROSPECTIVE FATHER-IN-LAW.” 


glorious god of a man drank whisky with 
his prospective father-in-law, and Doctor 
Macdonald was well pleased with the 
business, holding his daughter’s happi- 
ness a matter next his heart. 

Achille went home duly elated, looked 
at himself in a glass before retiring— 
according to custom—found the sight as 
convincing as usual, and then withdrew 


Jim Winter did not sleep. He walked 
under his cocoanut palms—up and down, 
up and down—until gray dawn woke in 
the east. Then the morning found a 
dusty, weary-eyed, haggard youth, with 
his head bent down, with a dead flower 
in his buttonhole, and a_ ridiculous, 
brilliant necktie that had escaped from 
bondage and worked up under his ear. 


(Zo be concluded in our next.) 
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‘“*MIGNONNE ”’—By CHARLEs SAINTON 
Exhibited at the Burlington Gatlery, Old Bond street, 
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A PLAY IN ONE ACT 


1 Wass EMLEY 


Persons, 
Justin REcALIER ....... . 4 National Guard. 
Captain Emite Dutricy ..... Of the Versaillese. 


COGS i. i 4 a Cs wb es ei el eee 
ANATOLE . oe er Oa) ee el ee 


ScENE.—The salon of a house near the Chaussée de Ménilmontant. 
Time.—May 26th, 1871. At Dawn. 


( Justin Récalier enters, followed by Anatole. He is powder-stained and weary. 
The lights of the burning buildings in Paris redden the sky seen through the 
large window, and the roll of musketry is incessant.) 
ANATOLE. You are very late, master. I expected you an hour ago. The coffee is 
cold and the fire has gone. 
Justin. (Wearily). Let it rest. I have warmed my hands all night; there’s no 
danger that either of us will catch cold while the devils are at work. 
ANATOLE. God above us! no—and yet you call them friends ? 
Justin. The friends of an idea, truly, who will make a new Humanity and a new 
Paris. (Putting off his cap and rifle.) 


ANATOLE. And who begin by burning the old one! 
glasses. ) 





(Setting a bottle of wine and 
Have you heard that the Court has sat all night at the Little Roauette ? 
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They are adding new names to the list which Darboy heads, and bayoneting the 
bodies, for a new idea! 

Justin. Pshaw! Anatole, you are becoming a cackler. Liberty is written in 
blood ; you cannot write it otherwise. It has been so since the world began, and 
how shall we make it different? We are putting an end to the comedy of government ; 
but first we must pass through tragedy. 

ANATOLE. Tragedy, master! Your tragedy is the desire of a mad people for a 
mad amusement ; but you are fainting for sleep. Take a glass of wine between the 
acts. 

Justin. (Séepily.) The acts ; ah, they grow interesting. General l’Admirault has his 
batteries at the Villette basin and on the Canal; he is shelling the Rue des Lilas. 
Three houses have fired there, and two are down. But we have silenced him for an 
hour, and they are turning back 
Pradié at the railway. If luck 
is with us, we shall out for 
another thirty hours, or more. 

ANATOLE. And then? 

Justin. The butchery will 
begin. 

ANATOLE. For another idea, 
What folly! And you will re- 
main? You must be mad! 

Justin. Perhaps so! Weare 
all’mad in our way, the Ver- 
saillese, the Prussians, you and 
I, Anatole. Madness is a matter 
of opportunity. A man must 
have something to be mad for. 
I am mad for no particular 
reason, save that others have set 
the example. You are mad be- 
cause I am mad. We are 
governed by a_ universal law 
from which we can as well hope 
to escape as from death to-mor- 
row, or the day after. It mat- 
ters not which. 

ANATOLE. That is your way of 
saying it. But I know better. 
I have packed a few things, a 
change of clothes—and the box 
of letters—(with hesitation)—the 
B iis box in the secret drawer of the 

I ret — secrttaire ! 

“YoU ARE VERY LATE, MASTER.” Justin. Cécile’s letters. Ah, 

my God, I had forgotten. Her 

fiancé, Dutrécy, is at Villette with l’Admirault. If they will shoot him, I will even 
think of giving up my idea. 

ANATOLE. He is coming to Paris for his honeymoon, perhaps—to look at his 
betrothed for the third time! (Laying table for déjeuner.) 

Justin. His betrothed—and you have that cant in your mouth with the others. 
Pshaw! she never saw him until the day before she was forcibly pledged to him in 
the convent church, and he left for Chalons an hour after—his betrothed ! ! 

ANATOLE. That is the title the law would give her! 

Justin. The law, what law—the law of God? Nay, indeed! And the other 
law, Anatole, is momentarily in difficulties. Who knows what that may be when 
we have finished with it ? 

ANATOLE. (Meaningly.) Or when it has finished with you! 

Justin. As you say—he may claim her then. It will not concern me—it doesn’t 
concern me now. I have given my life to the people—a greater cause, and a greater 
bond—the marriage of freedom with equality. 
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ANATOLE. A poor substitute, my master. Cécile is at Issy still; what if he should 
die, and you should live ? 

Justin. If he should die! But that had never come into my thoughts. (Wa/dking 
about.) Of course he might be shot, they might kill him at the barricades; he has 
yet to cross Pére La 
Chaise. God, if I could 
tear his heart out there, 
and lay him with the 
priests who persuaded 
her ! 

ANATOLE. And_ what 
would become of her then ? 
Do you forget that her 
father was killed at 
WoOrth, her brother has 
not been seen since Metz? 
She is alone in Paris. 

Justin. Alone, and I 
am living! Are you mad, 
Anatole ? 

ANATOLE. You have just 
said that I am. I have 
never thought about it. 
We have no time to think 
about anything in Paris ; 
look you (going to win- 
dow), there are three 
fresh fires since dawn, 
and the Hédtel de Ville yet 
flames. Your friends are 
busy ; they burn sixty-five 
thousand volumes. of 
other men’s opinions that 
their own may be undis- 
puted! The whole city is 
their holocaust—to an 
idea ! 

Justin. You are right 
—and listen, the artillery 
has begun again beyond 
Belleville. I must get 
back to my post. (Going 
for his rifle.) They want 
leaders—— 

ANATOLE. And a cause. 

Justin. Bah, it is the 
want of a cause which 
has ruined Paris, and such 
men as you who suffer it. 

ANATOLE. Perhaps — 
but, my master, I have 
lived long without ideas, 
and it is hard now to die 
for some one else’s. SHE TRIES TO REACH THE WINDOW, BUT HE FORCES HER BACK. 

Justin. Die, who talks 
of dying? You have nothing but death in your mouth. Don’t you hear the 
artillery? I tell you the battery at the Place des Prés St. Gervais is holding them 
back. If they can keep it up for ten hours, Thiers’s hounds will come over. 

AnaTote. And bring bullets for all of us with them. Well, I am old, and life has 
little in it—there can be nothing worse than life. Shall I take the things to 
Champerret—the letters of Cécile? (He holds up a small box.) 
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Justin. The letters of Cécile? No, I will take those ; they shall rot with me. (4 
loud crack of artillery near the house.) Do you hear that? (Goes to window.) They are 
beating us back; the men are filling the street ; it’s a fine sight! (lakes preparations 
to go.) 

AnaTOLE. For God’s sake, master, rest here awhile ; you have done all you can; 
the Versaillese will gain nothing from your death, you cannot help the others. Why 
go? 

Justin. Would you make me a cur that yelps only in security—give me another 
glass of wine. 

ANATOLE. To drink to Mistress Cécile. 

Justin. (Pauses—then throwing his glass down.) You unnerve me. Why should ] 
think of her—now ? 

ANATOLE. (Zagerly.) Because, if you will hide here with me, you may yet possess 
her. Have you not said that he may die? Let the hand that draws in the lottery of 
life be his. I am an old man; I have served you all my life—I have never asked qa 
favour of you; I ask this. 

Justin. Dear old friend, you know not what you ask. I have given my bond to 
freedom, how shall I draw back? They are waiting for me now; and you should 
give me courage. Bear up, man, and don’t think about it. Take the things to 
Champerret, and when this house burns, why, warm your cold hands at it. A fine 
fire, comrade, a whole city warming its hands at the expense of tyrants, a 
new city before us where justice shall come down even into the gutters ; but you have 
no enthusiasm 

ANATOLE. You will not go? 

Justix. Iam going now. Good-bye, my one friend; when | return he may be 
dead, and then (Enter Cécile—a girl of seventeen. She has a shawl thrown over her 
head, and her clothes are torn.) Cécile! (A dong pause.) 

ANATOLE. (Going to her.) God bless you, little girl, for coming to my master. 
(He exits.) 

CféciLe. Justin (with difficulty), I have come to warn you! 

Justin. (Restraining himself.) Against what, Cécile?” 

Cécite. (Hoarsely and eagerly.) They have taken Belleville—they are marching 
here and will hold the city in two hours. They are shooting their prisoners and giving 
no quarter. Captain Dutrécy tells me so; I have his letter here; he is with Pradié 
and at Villette now. Justin, you will not stay? Listen, I have shelter for you with 
the Abbé Delot, who is hiding at Issy. I have run all the way to tell you—and am 
come to take you there. Justin, you will not refuse ? 

Justin. Cécile—I don’t understand—why should you do this—for me ? 

Cfcite. Do not ask me why. I have come to save you; is not that enough? You 
have not a moment—come now, while I am strong! (She appears about to faint.) 

Justin. And why, Cécile? What have I after if this offer saves me? I am the 
child of the Commune ; (d7¢tery) I have no other mistress. If I die to-day, to-morrow, 
or the next day, who is there to whom it should make a difference? They are calling 
me now to my post. Let me see you safe, child, and then return to them ? 

CfciLeE. Justin, my love, who cares, you ask. I care, I—I—who loved you long 
ago. 

Justin. Cécile! (He takes her in his arms.) 

CféciLE. You will come with me now, Justin? 

Justin. (Starting back.) Now? (He shudders.) Ah, now there is the greater cause 
for me to go. My men are calling me. (Shouts outside.) But I have no fear of it; 
the end will be welcome. (Suddenly.) Child, you are faint ! 

CécitE. No, I am strong again—but I am_ very tired. (She sinks upon a 
sofa.) 

Justin. (Quickly.) 1 had forgotten that vou had come from Issy, through burning 
streets and men drunk with fire. Let me give you some wine and then I will take you 
to safety again ? 

Cfcite. To safety! Where shall one find safety in Paris now? Justin, 
as I came along it seemed as though the sky itself were burning—nothing but 
flames, and the shrieks of mad people, and the cries of women. Even the streets burn 
the feet, and the walls are splashed with blood. They would have shot me as | ran 
but for your name !} 
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SHE APPEARS ABOUT TO FAINT. 


Justin. My brave child, and you do this for me. Would to God my name could 
save you always! 

Cécite. And why should it not—now, as once it did ? 

Justin. Ah, you forget, we both dream again. Dreams are poetry, but the 
awakening is prose. Are you not another man’s betrothed? Are you not breaking a 
bond in coming here? What right have I even to mention your name or to give you 
the protection of mine? Cécile, we are acting as children, and I am a greater child 
than you. 

Ckcite. We were children together years ago, Justin, why not children always? 
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I am Captain Dutrécy’s betrothed in the eyes of the world, I know, but in my own 
heart there is no other name than yours. There never will be! 

Justin. Cécile —-(He kneels and kisses her.)—tell me, how was it you gave yourself 
to this man ? 

Cécite. I never gave myself. I was at Issy, as you know, when the war broke 
out, and my father went with his regiment. He had always taught me to regard this 
man as my betrothed, and before he went he begged this bond from me. I gave it, 
for something told me that I should never see him again. But he is dead, and his 
death should free me; and free, I offer you another bond. Let us leave this place 
now ; your name will take you through the streets to the Abbé Delot’s house. There 
we will wait until this dreadful danger is over, and then quit France together, and for 
ever ! 

Justin. You would leave with me, a broken man, one who, perchance, has not 
twenty hours to live. Ah, if it had been a year ago; before I dreamt of a new 
society and a new law, a new people and a France made strong by the shedding of 
a people’s blood. But they have my word now, and my word shall hold me—my 
poor child! 

CféciLe. (Rising.) No, no, for my sake! I offer you all my life, Justin ; all that I 
am is yours. You will not break my heart? You will not leave me alone in the world 
—for him ? 

Justin. For him! No, beforeGod! Cécile, listen. He isat Villette now, and is 
coming here ; he has twenty barricades and our batteries to face. They may shoot 
him ; then, if I live, I will come to you, and I shall know that there is no bond 
between us! 

CéciLE. There is none now. I tell you there isnone. I have crushed it out of my life. 
It was a promise to my father, to no one else. Justin, I ask you to take the promise 
from me now, and to give me your life for it before he comes to claim it. No 
man is bound in honour to die for a lost cause, and your cause is lost. They are 
almost in the streets now; in another hour our retreat may be closed tous. And 
then ? 

Justin. I had forgotten that. I have no right to let you risk your life here for 
another minute. (A rol/ of musketry ts heard just outside the house.) We will leave at 
once, and when I have found shelter for you I will return. 

CkciLe. (Coldly.) That is the only answer you have for me, Justin? Then I shall 
go alone. I would not take you from your friends unwillingly. I came here without 
help, I can return as I came. 

Justin. Alone! A child like you—what madness ! 

CfciLE. Since I am to be always alone, why not now? Do your friends make war 
on women for their cause ? ; 

Justin. They make war on none but the enemies of France, and the cause is at least 
worthy of your sympathy since I have embarked in it. 

CéciLE. Perhaps I do not understand; I am only a child, as you have told me. (He 
goes to door.) No, do not come with me, you have your people waiting for you. Why 
should a child take you from them ? 

Justin. You will not say, then, good-bye ; we may never meet again ! 

CéciLe. It is your wish—but—good-bye, Justin. (She holds out her hand.) 

Justin. (Looking into her face.) Good-bye, Cécile. (He holds her hand.) No, before 
God, I cannot. (He takes her in his arms.) I will never leave you; you are more to 
me than France’s friends or France’s enemies, my child-wife ; I will come with you 
now, and for all time. 

CéciLte. Thank God, Justin ! 

Justin. We have not a minute to lose, wrap your shawl round you well, and I will 
take my great-coat. My pass will serve us at the barricades, and we will cross the Park, 
and get to Champerret, where I have my other house. There we may wait, some days 
at any rate, and then cross to England. 

CéciLE. But they are fighting in the street again. (Going to window.) And there are 
Versailles uniforms. They have beaten down the barricade! 

Justin. Yes, but there is a way to the Park from the garden. Anatole has the key. 
(Calling.) Anatole! Anatole! 

Enter ANATOLE. 
Justin. The key of the garden. Quick, the barricade is down, and they are 
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swarming up to the house. Follow us to Champerret when you have locked all 
the doors. 

ANATOLE. My master, there is a difficulty ; the key is at the gate, but the garden is 
full of troops. The cochons fired at me as I crossed, and have shot the stable 
windows—— 

Justin. We are surrounded, then ; are you sure of it? 

ANATOLE. (With a shrug.) 1am sure of their bullets 

Justin. But are they Versaillese ? 

AnaTOLE. They should be, for they have burnt nothing. 

Justin. (Looking out of window.) The street is full of men, and they have horse with 
them; they are charging. (Quick shots are fired.) Dutrécy is at the head of them. 
Does he know that you are here, Cécile ? 








THE DOOR FALLS, AND DUTRECY ENTERS WITH TWO MEN. 


CéciLe. If he has sent to Issy he will know that I have left—and there is only one 
place where he would look for me. 

Justin. Then our time is short. (Great uproar in the street.) We must make 
another barricade. One of our own to fight for our own cause. Give a hand with 
the chest, Anatole; that will do. (Bullets smash in some panes of the window.) Now 
with the cabinet—they are in a hurry, Anatole! (Pud/s cabinet towards the door.) Their 
idea will not wait. 

CEcILE. Justin, if I am found here by Dutrécy, he will kill you; cannot I go some- 
where, anywhere away from you? (She screams as a bullet strikes ANATOLE down.) 

Justin. My old friend! 

ANATOLE. Master! 
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Justin. (Knocks are rained upon the door, it begins to crack.) Our barricade is giving, 
And they have killed poor Anatole. Well, it was too good to last. 

CkcILE. (Clinging to him.) Justin! (Zhe door falls, and Dutricy enters with two men.) 

Dutrétcy. (He looks at them for some time.) Mademoiselle, I heard you were here, 
but did not believe it. I am afraid that I interrupt a pleasant meeting. (She sinks upon 
the sofa sobbing.) 

Justin. The fault is mine ; I brought her here, and am ready to give explanations, 

CéciLe. No, no, that is not true; I came to warn him, and the troops shut us off. 
I alone am to blame. 

Dutreécy. (Looking from one to the other.) There is evidently a difference of opinion. 
I am sorry that I have no time to decide it for you. Sergeant, take this man, and if 
I make no signal, shoot him in five minutes. 

Justin. (Shrugging his shoulders.) As much as five minutes? you are generous. (Zp 
soldiers.) 1am ready, gentlemen. Good-bye, Cécile. 

(She rises, holding out her arms ta him, but Dutrtcy forces her back. Justin 
exits with the sergeant.) 

Dutreicy. (Pulling out his watch.) \ have given him five minutes to learn if there is 
anything you can say which may alter my decision. He is your old lover, Justin 
Récalier, and I find you in his house at the moment you expect my return to Issy for 
our wedding ; is that a true statement of the case ? 

C&ciLeE. It is true—but he was not to blame; I came here to warn him; he urged 
me to return to you, and I would not go 

Dutreécy. The first reason for continuing as we begin. You had interest in him 
or you would not have come to warn him. 

Cecite. (/n desperation.) You misunderstand me; he urged me to leave him and 
return to you, but I knew that he would lose his life here 

Dutrécy. And you stayed in his pleasant company. A second reason for letting 
the sentence alone. One minute of your time has gone—there are four left. 

Cécite. (Pleadingly.) You cannot shoot an innocent man. Oh, Emile, you have 
come to claim my life—and | will give it you for his. I will never utter his name 
again, I will never see him; you shall have my devotion, my love—I will give you all 

- for Justin’s life, all, all! 

Dutrécy. A second reason, mademoiselle? Your secret does not seem in very safe 
keeping, and you look pretty when you plead for your lover! (He draws near her, but 
she crouches from him.) 

Cécite. (Starting.) My lover! Oh, no, you are doing us wrong. (With fored 
gaiety, and evidently acting.) He is not my lover—he is my friend, only my friend, believe 
me, Emile. 

Dutrtcy. Three minutes gone! You are not playing with much success, 
mademoiselle. 

CéciLe. Three minutes, and he has only two more to live! (Desperately.) Emile, 
what can I do? We have known Justin all our lives, he was my father’s friend as 
you were, he has never had happiness, or even content; but he was a child when] 
was a child—and these are memories one can never forget—they are memories of my 
happiness. Will you give me the life of my friend ? 

Dutrécy. (TZhinking.) He is amongst France’s worst enemies. If I let him go 
now, he will be shot in another hour or another day—besides, he is your friend, as you 
have just said. A woman who is to be a wife should have no friends—of this 
kind. 

Cécite. I have promised you never to see him again, never to think of him. You 
are asking my devotion and my love—but how could I give them to you if Justin does 
not live? Do you think that I could keep hatred of you out of my heart? No, no, 
Emile! I will be your wife, I will do all for you—— 

Dutrtcy. If 1 spare your lover—that man I hate more than man was ever hated— 
and if not ? 

Cfécite. If not—ah, if not, I, too, will hate you with a woman’s hate. I will crush 
the pledge that binds me to you as you are now crushing my heart. 1! will live long to 
drag the image of the dead before you. You shall look at it sleeping and waking, 
living and dying ; your dream of possession shall be one long delusion ; you shall see 
me always as you see me now, pleading for my lover’s life—my lover—yes, my lover! 

Dutrtcy. Your lover, | thought so! (At window.) There is one minute left. 
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The man is now refusing to have his eyes bound ; (cynically) is there any message you 
would like to send him ? 

Cécite. (Starting up.) They are going to shoot him! No, no, no! Justin! 
Justin ! (She *-tes to reach the window, but he forces her back.) Justin, | am coming to 
you—l, Cécile; they are holding me from you. (Zo Dutrécy.) Let me go; I cannot 
bear it. He is not my lover, Emile, oh, no, no! he is my friend; I swear that I do 
not love him; I am only a child—you will not shoot him, you cannot—I love him so! 

[4 sharp volley outside. 

Dutricy. (Taking up his watch.) \tis too late; he has paid the penalty. 

CéciLe. (Dreamily.) The penalty—the penalty! (Screaming.) Justin! (She falls.) 

Dutrtcy. (Bending over her.) Cécile! Heaven !—she is dead! 


Curtain. 
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WHo can describe the dainty curls 
Rippling Marjorie’s shapely head, 

Just as the wimpling brook that purls 
Down to the sea on a pebbly bed ? 

Poets may prattle of Nature’s spell, 
Chanting its charms in their sickly songs, 

What makes Miss Marjorie’s hair rebel 
Art—in the shape of a curling tongs. 


If but the day be dull and damp, 
Mistress Marjorie’s locks are limp ; 

Give her the chance of a tongs and lamp, 
Mistress Marjorie’s locks are crimp 

Is she, perchance, of a morning late, 
Deaf to the sound of a score of gongs, 

Blame not the maiden ; only rate 
Mistress Marjorie’s curling tongs. 


Maidens were wont to braid their hair, 
That was a mother’s wish, we’re told. 
Dimity made them debonair 
Once in the simpler days of old. 
Those were the times ere the sex could boast 
Mannish rights—and a woman’s wrongs. 
Now it must smoke and propose a toast ; 
Now it’s equipt with a curling tongs. 


Santa Claus in the dear old times 
Sent it the ‘‘ Keepsake,” bound in calf ; 
‘*Friendship’s Offering,” limping rhymes, 
Verse that the modern maid would chaff. 
Now it prefers a book that shocks, 
Yet to the friskily frizzed belongs ; 
If you would give it a Christmas-box, 
** Dodo ”’ will do—and a curling-tongs. 






























T was stiflingly hot that afternoon at 
Marseilles, though the season was 
mid-winter, and in our own more or less 
happy country disconsolate fox-hunters 
were tapping the rising barometer when 
they were not gazing out sadly upon 
leaden skies and a frost-bound landscape. 
Heaven knows that Marseilles can be cold 
enough sometimes; but to-day the wind 
was blowing softly from the southward, 
so that the passengers on board the 
Transatlantique steamer, which was about 
to leave for Algiers, had every reason to 
anticipate a smooth crossing. 

‘*] wish,” says fat Mrs. Gibson plain- 
tively, ‘‘ that they would stop blowing off 
steam and start. French people are so 
unnecessarily fussy! What is the use of 
our being kept grilling in the sun here for 
a whole hour, when we might have sat 
quietly in the hotel until the last moment, 
as I wanted to do?” 

‘*My dear,” responds her little gray- 
bearded husband, who is aware that it is 
not the French nation alone which is being 
accused of unnecessary fussiness, ‘‘if you 
had waited until the last moment you 
would not have been allowed to come on 
board at all-—and quite right too! Time 
cannot be kept unless things are done 
systematically. But women always think 
ita brilliant achievement to come within 
an ace of missing their train or their boat. 
Now isn’t that true, Edith ?” 

The pretty brunette to whom this ques- 





tion was addressed, and who was leaning 
over the bulwarks, gazing at the throng 
of officials and idlers on shore, vouchsafed 
no immediate reply; but presently she 
remarked: ‘‘ Here is a man who seems 
bent upon entering into competition with 
us. Will they let him come on board ? 
No; they are holding him back, poor 
wretch !” 

**Serve him right!” said Mrs. Gibson 
unfeelingly. ‘‘Never even taken the 
trouble to register his luggage, apparently 
—of course he can’t be allowed to defy 
regulations in that wa. He really ought 
to be ashamed of struggling and swearing 
when he is so obviously in the wrong. It 
is Englishmen of his type who bring us 
into such universal disrepute upon the 
Continent.” 

‘** Perhaps he isn’t swearing,” was Miss 
Edith Leslie’s charitable suggestion. 

But unhappily there could be no doubt 
that he was. The language of this 
stalwart, sun-helmeted Briton with the 
blonde moustache was only too plainly 
audible as he shook himself free from de- 
taining hands and dashed across the 
narrow gangway which was just about to 
be withdrawn. Moreover he carried his 
point (as people who are obviously in the 
wrong very often do), for his portmanteau 
and his hat-box were thrown after him, 
over the widening rift which separated the 
steamer from the quay, although hawsers 
had already been cast off, and the screw 
was beginning to throb. He was very 
angry and a good deal out of breath, 
which may have prevented him from 
looking where he was going. At all 
events, he landed with all his weight upon 
the tiny foot of Miss Leslie, and almost 
knocked her down before he could stop 
himself. 

‘** Confound it all!” he exclaimed. And 
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then: ‘‘I beg your pardon a thousand 
times. I hope I didn’t hurt you; I— 
oh!” 

The utter consternation expressed in 
that last syllable ought surely to have 
earned him the thousand pardons which 
he so modestly asked for; but Miss Leslie 
did not seem to think so. She raised her 
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than that which customarily adorned 
them. ‘*‘My dear, he must have haif 
killed you.” 


‘*He has quite killed me,” answered 
Miss Leslie, laughing a little tremulously, 
‘*l am going to die decently in my cabin. 
At least, I am going to stay in my cabin 
until we reach Algiers. I warned you, 


A, . 





‘“SHE RAISED HER CHIN ABOUT AN INCH AND A HALF.” 


chin about an inch and a half, gave him 
the faintest possible bow, and then, turn- 
ing her back upon him, limped away ; 
while he, after gazing stupidly for a mo- 
ment at her retreating form, incontinently 
fled. 

‘“What an ill-mannered, underbred 
boor!” ejaculated Mrs. Gibson, her cheeks 
becoming suffused with a richer hue even 





you know, that I am always sea-sick, no 
matter how calm the weather may be.” 
Mr. Gibson, sauntering forward, with 
his hands in his pockets, while the Ville 
de Rome steamed rapidly towards the 
Chateau a’Jf, could not remember to have 
received any such intimation ; but a par- 
donable curiosity led him to inspect the 
labels of the stranger’s baggage, and 

















when he saw the name of Owen Mont- 
gomery inscribed thereon, he whistled. 

‘“Why,” muttered he to himself, 
‘that’s the very fellow to whom Edith 
was engaged, and to avoid whom we were 
asked to take her abroad with us! Here’s 
a pretty kettle of fish!” 

Mr. Montgomery, hidden away in the 
smoking-room, with an unlighted cigar 
between his lips, 
was at that same 
moment giving ut- 
terance to similar 
exclamations. 

‘* This,” growled 
he under his breath, 
“is the sort of 
thing that happens 
to me and to no- 
body else in the 
wide world! I make 
for Algiers because 
I don’t want to go 
there, and because 
I am quite certain 
of not meeting her 
there ; | move 
heaven and earth 
to catch the identi- 
cal boat in which 
she has taken her 
passage, and to 
crown all, I must 
needs plunge head- 
long into her arms ! 
Of course she will 
think that I have 
done it on purpose ; 
of course she won’t 
believe that I quite 
understood the im- 
possibility of her 
putting up any 
longer with my 
beastly temper, and 
that I had made 
up my mind never 
to trouble her 
again. Now, I 
should feel very 
much obliged to 
anybody who would 
kindly tell me what the deuce I am to 
do next!” 

As nobody was obliging enough to 
supply a total stranger with the required 
information, Mr. Montgomery had to fall 
back upon his own judgment, such as it 
was ; and this, supplemented by a subse- 
quent furtive inspection of the saloon, 
helped him to the comforting conclusion 
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that honour did not compel him to go 
dinnerless that night. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibson took their places at the table in 
due course, but Miss Leslie failed to put 
in an appearance ; so that a hungry man 
thought himself justified in staying his 
natural appetite with such delicacies as 
the Compagnie Transatlantique had to offer 
him. Still the situation was _horridly 





*“A PARDONABLE CURIOSITY LED HIM TO INSPECT THE LABELS OF THE 
STRANGER’S BAGGAGE.” 


uncomfortable. He perceived that his 
identity was no secret to the old couple, 
who kept throwing inquisitive glances in 
his direction; he divined that they were 
speculating as to his intentions, and, 
being a hot-tempered man, he really could 
not help commending them both very 
heartily tothe Devil. As if he would have 
been likely to cause wilful annoyance to the 
s 
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only woman whom he had ever loved, or 
to expose himself wantonly to this sort of 
thing! 

‘*T am inclined to think, my dear,” Mr. 
Gibson said, as he paced up and down 
the deck with his wife in the moonlight, 
‘*that we have to deal with a mere un- 
fortunate coincidence. The man would 
hardly scowl at me in that extremely 
offensive way if he wanted to make 
friends, and I see no reason why poor 
Edith should go on pretending to be 
sea-sick in perfectly calm water. One 
almost wishes, for her sake, that it would 
come on to blow.” 

Mrs. Gibson answered emphatically 
that for nobody’s sake could she desire 
such a thing as that. ‘‘ By all accounts,” 
she added, ‘‘ Edith is well rid of Mr. 
Montgomery, who seems to have been 
very jealous and quarrelsome anu generally 
disagreeable. Anyhow, she is determined 
to have nothing more to say to him; so 
if he is on his way to Algiers with a view 
to meeting her, he will find that he has 
‘wasted his time and his money. I am 
sorry she should have to spend the 
voyage in a stuffy cabin; but it won’t 
last long, and as soon as we land there 
will be no difficulty in steering clear of 
him.” 

There would have been no difficulty in 
steering clear of him even on board the 
steamer, and Miss Leslie’s self-incarcera- 
tion was quite uncalled for. He had not 
so much as an unacknowledged wish to 
linger in her neighbourhood, nor did he 
turn his head to see what his fellow- 
passengers might be doing when the 
Ville de Rome brought up in Algiers har- 
bour, and he hurried towards the side, 
with his gun-case in one hand and his 
travelling-bag in the other. The only 
question in his mind was whether he 
ought not forthwith to take his passage 
for some other port. 

His ultimate decision to remain where 
he was for a week or ten days was 
brought about by considerations with 
which Edith Leslie had next to nothing 
to do. Of course, if there had been any 
real risk of his encountering her again, 
it would have been a different thing ; but 
he soon ascertained that her friends had 
taken a villa far away on the heights. He 
did not propose to enter Algerian society, 
and as (after learning that sport was not 
obtainable within a day’s journey) he 
spent his days fishing in the bay, and 
devoted his nights to exploring the 
recesses of the Arab town, the fact that 
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the girl who had thrown him over wag 
scarcely a couple of miles away did not 
render it obligatory upon him to quit 
sunlit and moonlit scenes which had a 
certain attraction for a sorrowful map, 
It was, in fact, Kaddour whose society 
and conversation detained Mr. Mont. 
gomery in Algiers, notwithstanding al 
the good reasons that the latter had for 
betaking himself elsewhere. That stal. 
wart, bronzed Arab fisherman, whose 
boat took the Englishman ashore, on his 
arrival, and who, as the result of a few 
careless queries about fishing and sailing, 
called for orders at the hotel on the 
following morning, had the perfect man. 
ners which are admitted to belong to his 
people, as well as the shrewdness and 
intuitive sympathy with which they are 
less frequently credited. An Arab seldom 
fails to recognise a gentleman and an 
honest man, and Owen Montgomery was 
both, despite the irascible temperament 
which had landed him in a _ peck of 
troubles, first and last. So—although it 
was a very extraordinary thing to do, 
and he could hardly have explained’ what 
made him do it—he ended by relating to 
Kaddour the whole history of the latest 
and worst of these troubles. One can't 
talk about such things to one’s friends; 
one sometimes feels an overwhelming 
desire to talk about them to somebody; 
and here was a taciturn, sympathetic 
human being who could have neither the 
wish nor the power to betray confidences, 

For the rest, Kaddour himself had (as 
the custom of his race is when they take 
a fancy to a fellow-mortal) been extremely 
confidential. While sailing his boat and 
while conducting his employer to certain 
Moorish dwellings where strange rites 
and ceremonies were being celebrated, he 
had narrated quite simply the episodes of 
his past career and had alluded without 
hesitation to the part that he had played 
in an insurrection against the French 
which had cost many less fortunate con- 
spirators their lives. He was not 
loquacious; but his utterances were 
amazingly plain and indiscreet, #nd as 
soon as he found out that Mr. Mont 
gomery did not mind being questioned, 
his questions were of the most direct 
order. No wife? Well, there were dis- 
advantages about wives ; although, when 
a man could afford it, it was best to have 
one, he thought. He himself had one, 
and did not care to take another. No; 
he certainly had not been in love with her 
—had not, indeed, seen her before the 
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ceremony —but he knew very well what 
love was, and could understand how the 
happiness of Europeans might be made 
or marred by attacks of that terrible 
malady. At first he was inclined to 
think that Mr. Montgomery had shown 
culpable weakness by submitting to the 
caprices of a mere woman ; but after the 
very powerful and independent position 
occupied by women in our favoured land 
had been made more clear to him, he 
acknowledged, with grunts and nods of 
the head, that the case was not one which 
admitted of heroic remedies. 

“* Faut pas désespérer. Ca sarrangera. 
Tu vas voir,” he said at length. 

‘“‘ Tout-a-fait impossible pour cla de 
sarranger,”’ responded Owen Montgomery 
in his Anglo-French. ‘‘ Zlle ne veut plus 
avoir rien a faire avec moi, et est ma propre 
faute, like an infernal fool as I am!” 

But Kaddour only nodded and repeated, 
Attends—attends ! Tu vas voir.” 

As the expression of a pious opinion or 
inspiration this might be gratifying ; but 
it was obvious that Kaddour could not 
possibly understand what he was talking 
about. What did asimple Oriental know 
of the refinements of western civilisation 
and sentiment? How was he to guess 
that there are offences against good taste 
which an English lady who respects her- 
self can never overlook? Indeed, Kaddour 
had not been made acquainted with the 
particulars of the final quarrel between 
Mr. Montgomery and his fancée, nor had 
he been told that the former had so far 
forgotten himself in his wrath as to call 
the latter a flirt to her face, prefixing a 
brief and profane past participle to the 
injurious epithet. However, there was a 
certain satisfaction in comparing his 
primitive and, upon the whole, highly 
practical ideas with those which obtain 
under more complicated conditions of 
existence, and it was a comfort to be 
assured that angry words do no harm, 
especially when they have been repented 
of. 

After Mr. Montgomery had been rather 
more than a week at Algiers Kaddour 
took him up to Blidah to see the cele- 
brated annual procession by torchlight to 
the tomb of the Marabout Sidi Abd-el- 
Kader. This was a function which was 
really well worth the trouble of a railway 
journey and a drive of three miles, for the 
cemetery on the hillside where the Koudda, 
or tomb, stood was thronged by thou- 
sands of white-robed pilgrims, each of 
whom carried a flickering taper; fires 


had been lighted here and there, round 
which fanatics of various sects were 
dancing, to the sound of an unending, 
nasal, monotonous chant; veiled women 
joined from time to time in raising that 
weird, shrill cry—you-you-you/ which is 
their method of testifying approval ; and 
the whole scene was picturesque and 
barbaric in the extreme. The wealthy, 
and even the poorer Moorish spectators 
wore costumes beneath their white burn- 
ouses which were a marvel of beauty and 
varied colouring; Kaddour himself had 
donned his best clothes (which were 
very fine indeed) in honour of the occasion ; 
and Mr. Montgomery, who had beea 
chaffing him upon the subject all’ the 
afternoon, turned to point out to him that 
he was not half as smart as a fat man 
opposite when he found that his guide 
and companion had disappeared. He 
shrugged his shoulders, supposed he had 
better remain where he was, lighted 
another cigar, and hoped that the gang 
of apparent lunatics belonging to the 
Aissaoua sect, whom he was watching, 
would not suddenly take it into their heads 
to cut his throat. At that moment, an 
elderly man, stripped to the waist, was 
balancing himself, with bare feet, upon 
the edge of a sword, upheld by two of 
his comrades; others were devouring 
fragments of broken glass with every 
appearance of relish; the sharp teeth 
and gleaming eyes of the lookers-on 
conveyed a disagreeable impression of 
ferocity, and it was scarcely a reassuring 
circumstance that not a single European 
could be discerned in the whole of the 
vast assemblage. 

There were, however, three Europeans 
standing not very far off, under a clump 
of whispering gray olive-trees, and they 
were saying to one another that they did 
not altogether like it. 

‘*My dear,” Mrs. Gibson exclaimed 
nervously to her husband, ‘‘ this may be 
extremely impressive, but it is too ghastly 
to suit me. I have just seen a man 
thrust a skewer through both his cheeks, 
and he looked at me as if he would like 
nothing better than to thrust another one 
through mine. I want to go back to the 
hotel.” 

‘* If it comes to that, so do I,” answered 
Mr. Gibson ; ‘‘but how on earth we are_ 
to find the carriage again I don’t know. 
What has become of that villainous native 
who sold you the embroidery, Edith, and 
who persuaded us, against our better 
judgment, to witness these horrid rites ? 
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I] understood that he was to see us 
through.” 

** Kaddour is anything but villainous,” 
returned Miss Leslie; ‘‘he is a great 
friend of mine, and I am sure he won't 
leave us in the lurch. Qh, here he 
comes !” 

Now it was a fact that Kaddour, who 
had never sold embroidery before in his 
life, but who had relations with those 
who did, had adopted this means of 
making acquaintance with a lady in 
whom he felt some interest, and it was 
not without ulterior designs that he had 
induced her and her elderly friends to 
undertake their present expedition. He 
addressed a few comforting words to 
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‘*May I ask, Mr. Montgomery,” she in. 
quired with freezing politeness, ‘‘ whether 
this was a pre-arranged plan?” 

‘*Upon my word and honour, it was 
not!” exclaimed poor Owen eagerly, 
‘1 had no more notion that you were 
here than the man in the moon, and I do 
assure you that if I had thought there 
was the slightest danger of my meeting 
you, I would as soon have tried to go 
to the moon as come here. Sooner 
indeed !”’ 

‘*Thank you,” returned Miss Leslie, 
smiling slightly ; ‘‘ you cannot be accused 
of fulsome flattery; but on the other 
hand, you seem to be sincere. Perhaps, 
as we are both of one mind in our anxiety 





‘*BUT I LOVE YOU, OWEN, IN SPITE OF EVERYTHING.” 


the latter, and then, plucking Miss Leslie 
by the sleeve, begged her to come with 
him for one moment and look at the 
Aissaoua people, whose performances, he 
alleged, could not be witnessed in Algiers, 
although imitations of them were often got 
up for the benefit of moneyed strangers. 

Thus it came to pass that, after a good 
deal of pushing and elbowing, Edith 
Leslie found herself thrust alongside of 
a tall compatriot, who started, raised his 
hand mechanically to his sun-helmet and 
looked exceedingly foolish, while the base 
Kaddour stooped down and wriggled off 
instantly into space. It was most un- 
warrantable conduct on Kaddour’s part, 
and Miss Leslie was _ proportionately 
angry. 


to get rid of one another, you will be so 
kind as to take me back to my friends 
now.” 

But it was not so easy a matter to take 
her back to her friends, who had deserted 
their station under the olive-trees, and of 
whom no trace could be discovered after 
a prolonged search. At length, Owen 
Montgomery, who had scarcely exchanged 
a word with his companion during the 
ten minutes which they had spent upon 
their fruitless quest, came to a standstill 
and said : 

‘‘T am afraid there can’t be any doubt 
as to what has happened. That fellow 
Kaddour has, somehow or other, con 
trived to spirit Mr. and Mrs. Gibson 
away, and you may rely upon it that I 
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will pay him out as soon as I catch him 
—thoug: I believe he meant kindly. 
The honest truth is that I got talking to 
him, and I told him things which I ought 
perhaps to have kept to myself, and I 
suppose he has taken it into his head 
that—that, in short, it was possible for 
you to forgive me. Of course that is 
utterly out of the question, and I have 
never even thought of asking for your 
forgiveness ; still——’ 

‘‘No; I have noticed that you have 
not thought it necessary to beg my par- 
don,” observed Miss Leslie quietly. ‘* It 
is customary for a man to beg a lady’s 
pardon after he has sworn at her ; but 
you were never a slave to custom.” 

“Edith!” gasped the delinquent 
hoarsely, ‘‘do you mean to tell me that 
it would have been any use if I had?” 

“Any use? Well, some people might 
have considered it their duty. Some 
people might have felt happier—-and 
Kaddour assures me that you are not 
happy—for having made such amends as 
could be made for inexcusable behaviour.” 

“But you new /” cried Owen. ‘ You 
must have known perfectly well that | 
was miserable and ashamed of myself ; 
there couldn’t be any necessity for my 
telling you that. The only thing I could 
do was to keep out of your sight, and | 
hope you don’t suspect that my having 
fled to Algiers was anything except a 
most unfortunate accident.” 

“I am sorry,” said 
Miss Leslie, ‘* that 
you think the acci- 
dent such an unfor- 
tunate one, and I am 
rather sorry, too, that 
you still think it un- 
necessary to beg my 
pardon. However, it 
can’t be helped.” 

They had strayed 
some little way up the 
hillside, and were 
now at a sufficient 
distance from bon- 
fires, torches and 
capering fanatics to 
justify a demonstra- 
tion which is quite 





out of date. Such, at all events, must 
have been Mr. Montgomery’s opinion ; 
for down he plumped upon his knees 
on the hard, rocky ground, and if words 
may count for anything as evincing heart- 
felt penitence, he fairly earned what he 
obtained. 

‘* Please, get up,” said Edith Leslie, 
half-laughing, half-crying. 

‘Oh, yes; it is all quite true. You 
are horrid, and you have a vile temper, 
and when you accused me of flirting 
with other men, you only showed that 
you were as blind and stupid as you were 
ungenerous. But—but I love you, 
Owen, in spite of everything !” 

About half an hour later Kaddour, who 
had been patiently waiting down by the 
road-side, with one arm thrown over the 
hood of a hired carriage, descried the 
approaching couple for whom he had had 
the forethought to secure a conveyance. 
He said that Mr. and Mrs. Gibson had 
driven back to Blidah and that he had 
given them such explanations as were 
requisite. He did not appear to think 
that any special explanations were due 
to Mr. Montgomery or Miss Leslie, nor, 
to tell the truth, was he much pressed 
upon that point by two preoccupied 
persons. Only, as he slammed the 
carriage-door and signed to the coach- 
man to drive on, he remarked quietly to 
his employer, ‘‘ Quand je fat dit que ga 


Jinirait par s arranger!” 


Mr. and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery have not re- 
visited Algeria since 
their marriage; but 
Kaddour is the pos- 
sessor of a very fine 
new boat, and every 
now and then the 
mail brings him a 
letter in which he is 
promised that he shall 
ere long have the 
pleasure of once more 
shaking hands with 
a foreign lady and 
gentleman who enter- 
tain the highest re- 
spect for his discretion 
and ability. 

















UPON MRS. ELIZ. WHEELER, UNDER THE NAME OF AMARYLLIS. 


Sweet Amaryllis, by a spring’s 

Soft and soul-melting murmurings, 
Slept ; and thus sleeping, thither flew 
A Robin-red-breast ; who at view, 
Not seeing her at all to stir, 


Brought leaves and moss to cover her ; 


But while he, perking, there did pry 

About the arch of either eye, 

The lid began to let out day,— 

At which poor Robin flew away ; 

And seeing her not dead, but all disleaved, 

He chirpt for joy, to see himself deceived. 
—HERRICK, 








AN 


IMPRESSION 


OF VENICE. 


By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


OST visitors to the Accademia at 
Venice—making their way slowly 

round the great room on whose walls Car- 
paccio, sweetest and quaintest of chroni- 
clers, tells the story of the life and death of 
St. Ursula—come to a fascinated pause 
before two pictures. The first is Gentile 
Bellini’s great representation of the 
Square of St. Mark, filled with an ecclesi- 
astical procession, a nobly ordered mass 





of clerics and monks and senators and 
men of fashion—‘‘ sparks” and ‘‘ bloods ” 
of old Venice. The second is Car- 
paccio’s painting entitled, 4 Sick Man 
FHlealed by the True Cross. It is not the 
subject that fixes the eye, so much 
as the vivid way in which it helps 
you to realise the Venice that has been 
and will be no more. Right before you 
is the quay by which the steel prow 


THE PIAZZA FROM THE GRAND CANAL. 
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heaped and tangled mass of 
fruit and flower shops, bright 
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picture is centred in 
the sparkling group 
of gondolas darting 
hither and _ thither 
under the piers of 
the bridges, halting 
at the marble steps, 
or being  oared 
across the Grand 
Canal. The foppe 
stands, as he stands 
to-day, on the tilted 
stern of his gondola, 
his body bent for- 
ward in the gon- 
dolier’s graceful 
stroke—ending with 
a sharp, deft re- 
covery and turn of 
the oar. And what 
a marvel of tricked- 
out dandyism the 
lithe young fellow 
is! His little cap 
is scarlet, his sleeves 
are elaborately slash- 
ed and puffed, his 
hose have broad 
bright stripes along 
their shapely length, 
his long yellow hair 


of your gondola was gliding only a few flows in crisp riplets over his shoulders, 
hours ago as you stayed its course totake much as it does in Carpaccio’s famous 
in the giant curve of the Rialto Bridge picture of St. George and the Dragon. The 
and to stray a few delicious moments gondolas are less graceful, less slender 
into the old market-place with its than their counterparts of to-day, though 































with a hundred hues, and _ its 
merry clatter of shrill voices. 
Of the great vault of Cicogna’s 
bridge you see nothing in Car- 
paccio’s picture. It is the old 
Rialto Bridge, with its square 
clumsy wooden supports, which 
confronts you, the dark timbers 
relieved by glimpses of white and 
gold from the vestments of the 
priests that crowd the narrow foot- 
way. Overhead is a clustered pile 
of palaces, towers, and bell-shaped 
chimneys, just such chimneys as 
you may still see crowning an old 
house by the creek that leads to 
forsaken Torcello. On the great 
quay is assembled the rank and 
statesmanship and _ fashion of 
Venice, men with hard, clean-shaven 
faces, dressedinskull-capsand loose 
robes falling to their feet. But 
the beauty and delight of the 
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their hulls are of the same hearse-like 
hue. Now hose and doublet are gone, 
but the old instinct for colour still breaks 
out in a gay scarf, or a red shirt, or a 
dainty bow. 

The other great picture of Gentile 
Bellini—a composition which for sheer 
magnificence of line and form and colour 
and arrangement makes you a moment 
forget the suave beauty of John Bellini’s 
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now borne in splendour in the midst of the 
grouped worshippers. Above everythin:- 
the eye is caught and fixed by the vision 
of St. Mark’s as it appeared to the great 
painter in the ‘middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The interior of St. Mark’s, from its 
pavement of serpentine to its wall of 
alabaster and its roof and cupolas of gold 
and many colours, preserves a certain 
unity and concentration of effect at 
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ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


faces—shows you St. Mark’s as it was 
before the restorations, with the solemn 
campanile as it stood before it was iso- 
lated by the fine Renaissance colonnade 
facing the south side of the square. 
In the midst of the great piazza stroll 
deliciously-decked figures, cloak on 
Shoulder, hand on sword-hilt. In the 
centre of the great procession of civic and 
ecclesiastical notabilities is the ample 
kneeling figure of the merchant whose son 
has been miraculously healed by the relic 


once solemn and gorgeous. But out- 
side, and especially on the mosaics of 
the porches, the changes are manifold. In 
Bellini’s picture the severe Byzantine 
figures, erect in their dark drapery, repeat, 
in the arched and emblazoned porticos of 
the great church, the lessons and stories 
taught in myriad figures and symbols 
within. To-day the gold is rarer, the 
colours are less vivid, and figures draped in 
pretty but washy blues and pinks replace 
those stern sentinel-like Byzantine saints. 











The gold has faded from many a figure, 
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THE DOGES’ PALACE FROM THE GRAND CANAL. 





work into the five-domed roof with- 


and the breasts of the Greek horses no in—all these things can be seen and 


longer glisten with their 
old refulgence. Still St. 
Mark’s stands not ap- 
preciably changed. The 
range of low rounded 
porches, with their slen- 
der clustered pillars of 
alabaster and porphyry 
and Greek marble; arch 
after arch carved into a 
vision of cunning tracery 
of leaves and flowers and 
fruits and birds and 
beasts and men and 
women, and reproducing 
the delicate wavy line of 
the ogee; the wave-like 
finish of marble tracery 
at the roof and at the 
wings of the great front ; 
the lovely panellings of 
red and gray and 
pink marbles; above 
them the saints and 
apostles (St. Mark high 
over them all) guarding 
the whole length and 
breadth of the church, 
and preluding as it were 
the myriad-stringed har- 
mony of Christian story 
and legend which is 
woven in cunning glass- 
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enjoyed in the St. Mark’s of to- 
day. To most modern travellers it all 
comes as a first awakening touch of 
Eastern art. The grouped cupolas, the 
decorative use of the arch, the absence of 
that stupendous uplifting of roof and 
buttress and tower, which is the mark of 
our own northern Gothic, have all dis- 
appeared. You are, as it were, in a new 
heaven and a new earth, incomparably 
fairer, and in their way not less mighty, 
than our own. 

Or take another glimpse into the Venice 
of old which cannot be gleaned from the 
walls of her churches and palaces but 
must be sought in a long delightful row 





by the inevitable campanile. At length— 
a long winding creek bordered by low 
bushes, and now and then a bit of sun- 
burned wall, with lizards darting over it, 
overhung by golden clusters of pome- 
granates. You follow idly the little waves 
that the motion of your gondola makes 
along the flower-strewn banks, and 
beneath them you catch a glimpse of 
marble steps, worn and gray, which the 
tide leaves completely uncovered. That 
is the wreck of old, old Torcello, an elder 
Venice moored further out to sea. The 
creek ends in a little grass-grown street 
flanked by wretched cottages and ending 
in a square with—wonder of wonders !—an 
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across the lagoons to old Torcello, seven 
miles away. Your boat slips—with the 
delicious half-jerk half-slide of the gondola 
—over shallow reaches of gray, opal 
water that is at once sea and no sea, 
with subtle shimmery green tints fly- 
ing over its surface. You float past 
the Campo Santo, the sea cemetery 
of Venice with walls washed by the 
green wave, and along the channeled 
sea-way, marked by a double line of 
high posts that look ghostly enough in the 
twilight. Before you stretches island after 
island, rising phantom-like out of a deli- 
cate tremulous haze, now a single cluster 
of green trees, now a bastion of red sea- 
wall, now a group of villages marked out 





ancient eleventh-century cathedral. Here 
you may find again many of the marvels 
of St. Mark’s—the tesselated pavement, 
the harsh Byzantine figures with their 
setting of gold mosaic on the roof, the 
marble pillars, the delicate carvings in 
stone, the attendant campanile, but all 
on a simpler, severer scale. The marble- 
work is exquisite, the peacocks are a pure 
delight. On your way back you stop 
at ancient Burano, where the girls in 
the lace works have beautiful Madonna- 
like faces and the boys that run by your 
gondola seem to be looking out at 
you from John Bellini’s pictures. In 
front, as the great solid pillow-clouds 
mass themselves east and west, and the 
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sunset deepens into gold and fades into 
purple, you see the domes and towers of 
Venice in cold shadow, with perhaps just 
a touch of mellow light on the dome of Sta. 
Maria della Salute. Overhead is the im- 
posing vault of sky, vaster, deeper, clearer 
than any firmament that we know of. Be- 
tween Torcello and Venice there move now 
nothing but the fruit-laden gondolas, 
heaped with piles of purple grapes and 
green melons. The peasant women sit at 
their eternal knitting in the stern and their 
bronzed brothers or husbands are labour- 
ing at the oar. Eight hundred years ago 
there must have been rich argosies, laden 
with marble and precious stones and the 
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the way, before his own favourite Tintoret ! 
-is bad and vile, and if we will give due 
thanks to a nation that does in some 
fashion guard the art treasures it 
is merciful enough not to restore, 
and the palaces that under the Austrian 
rule were running to mere slovenly decay 
—we shall find delight enough and to 
spare in Venice. Of course there is 
tastelessness too—barbarity crueller even 
than the iron abortion that meanly closes in 
the first great sweep of the Grand Canal 
from the Riva dei Schiavoni, and the 
squat steamers whose vicious wash 
loosens the nails in the gondolas, and may 
one day, say the experts, undermine the 
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treasures of two great civilisations, afloat 
in the lagoons that now bear these humble 
burdens. And to-day the lovely island 
church, and the broken slabs of marble 
uncovered at low tide, are alone left to 
tell the story of what Torcello has been. 
It is indeed the concentrated and con- 
tinuous reminder of the past that gives 
Venice its dimmed but still its ever-present 
glory. And, spite of the Ruskinites, it 
is only the human setting of the great 
Republic that is irretrievably lost to us. 
Gone are Tintoretto’s Doges and Senators 
—with their furs and velvets, their serious 
faces and well-trimmed beards, the type 
of noble citizenship. But if we will not 
insist with Mr. Ruskin that all Venetian 
art that came after 1420—a century, by 


foundations of the palaces. In truth, the 
modern Venetian is an admirable person, 
but he has lost his sense of art. If he had 
his way, lam sure, with his passionate 
but quite hopeless zeal for reviving the 
commercial glory of Venice, he would fill 
up the canals and turn the Piazzetta into a 
coal-wharf. One of the most delightful 
things in all Venice is the frescoes by 
Longhi which adorn a noble staircase in the 
eighteenth century palace known as the 
Grassi. The palace is in the possession 
of arich Italian not'>. His stately staircase 
is beautified for ever by Longhi’s frescoes. 
You look across the marble balustrade, and 
in front and on both sides of you you have 
the most enchanting groups of eighteenth 
century loungers in the world—ladies 
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with hoop skirts and elaborate toilets 
drinking tea and paying calls, a flirting 
abbé in a yellow silk skull-cap, gossips and 
scandal-mongers and courtiers, all in a 
harmony of cool grays and delicious 
browns and chocolates. It is the work 
of a Hogarth (you may see more of him 
in some miniature studies in the Accad- 
emia) without Hogarth’s satiric intention. 
And on the ceiling above you the noble 
owner of the palace has fixed a murderous 
modern fresco, and poor Longhi expires of 
a hot libation of vermilion and ochre. But 
these are trifles. Venice remains, not a 
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glorious fragment like Florence, but able 
still to tell her story, not only in St. 
Mark’s and the ducal palace and on the 
canvases of Bellini and Bonifazio and 
Titian and Tintoret, and on the marble 
faces of her Doges as they slumber on in 
her great sepulchre-churches, but in the 
tracery of her countless palaces, in many 
a lovely cortile with the vine-spray climb- 
ing over the gray garden-wall, and in 
countless reminiscences so easy to sum- 
mon, so hard to efface, of her and our 
great men—of Shakspere and Goethe and 
Byron and Georges Sand and Gautier 
and many another, 
From that lovely 
window, framed 
in the ogee arch, 
in the Danieli 
Hotel Alfred de 
Musset looked 
out. From that 
old Renaissance 
palace—with its 


“‘ Marble base, 
And steps the fish 
swim over twice a 
day—” 


Byron took his 
night swims on 
the Grand Canal, 
with the moon- 
light over the 
dome of Sta. 
Maria della Sa- 
lute lighting his 
path. And all 
these memories 


are embalmed in 
the most magical 
of pleasure-hous- 
es. From it all 
street noises, save 
the voices of men 
and women and 
children using the 
softest forms of 
modern Italian 
speech, are shut 
out. Dust and 
hurry are un- 
known. Your 
nightly tourist’s 
stroll is either 
over the softly- 
moving waters of 
a sea - street, 
whose houses are 
abodes for kings, 
and whose giant 














facades gleam fitfully under the stars, or 
on the flooring of a square set round with 
every lovely device of form and colour that 
stone and marble can receive. That is 
Venice still, and though you now and 
then deplore a Gothic palace ‘‘ restored” 
to modern trimness, or an old 
picture with the lovely softness 
of surface and delicacy of texture 
blurred into woolly coarseness, 
these things do not mar the rapture 
of your fascinated loiterings. 

And then the art of the great 
city! Renaissance sculpture and 
architecture are to be seen in their 
full glory in Florence alone, with 
Michelangelo and Donatello, and 
Brunelleschi as their interpreters. 
But for all that Venice holds 
countless treasures of the days 
when every good Ruskinian is 
bound to believe that her glory 
had departed for ever. Mr. Rus- 
kin indeed is a bad guide to Venice, 
though he is incomparably a worse 
one to Florence. For a _ poetic 
stimulant he is excellent; as an 
art instructor he will not do. The 
Ruskinian method is to hold you 
horror-stricken before some mon- 
strosity of late Renaissance work, 
and then hurry you back to the 
fairest embodiments of the Gothic 
spirit, modified as it is here and 
all over Italy by influences which 
were not Gothic at all. It is not 
till the traveller breaks from 
Ruskinian swaddling-bands, and 
uses his eyes for himself, that he 
sees the truth, and that now the 
elder severity, now the later free- 
dom and expansiveness, win his 
fancy. Pass under the Bridge of 
Sighs and look up at the Rio 
facade of the ducal palace. How 
flat and feeble the line of wall 
where the Gothic work begins ; 
what a gorgeous mass of ma- 
sonry, with mighty depths of light 
and shade, with infinite variety 
and strength of design, frowns 
down on you, where the Re- 
naissance builder had his way! Anda 
few yards further on the subtlety of the 
earlier craftsmen, their deep gaze behind 
sense and outward things, hold you as 
you laboriously trace out the clustered 
designs on the capitals of the colonnade 
that looks out on the sea. And then 
again your gondola leaves you at the 
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door of a gem-like little Renaissance 
church, full of the most exquisite and 
delicate tracery, and the Ruskinian oracle 
bids you remark the sinfulness of the 
artist who (in the mere sportiveness of 
fancy) has tied the babies’ heads to vine- 


stems. The sacristan, who shows you 
these and other treasures with all the 
pride of guardianship, has a truer sense 
of the meaning of Renaissance art. ‘‘ Not 
angels, but children,” he insists, uncon- 
sciously parodying a historic epigram, as 
he touches lovingly the pretty gay heads, 
withal so firmly and strongly chiselled. 
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THE SHOWER OF BLOSSOMS. 


LovE in a shower of blossoms came Without a thought of hurt or fear 

Down, and half drown'd me with the same ; Love turn’d himself into a bee, 

The blooms that fell were white and red ; And with his javelin wounded me ;— 

3ut with such sweets commingléd, From which mishap this use I make : 

As whether (this) I cannot tell Where most sweets are, there lies a snake ; 
My sight was pleased more, or my smell, Kisses and favours are sweet things ; 

But true it was, as I roll a there, But those have thorns, and these have stings. 


—HERRICK, 





I. 


EITHER life nor the lawn-tennis club 

was so full at Natterley that the 

news of Harry Sterling’s return had not 
some importance. He came back, more- 
over, to assume a position very different 
from his old one. He had left Harrow now, 
departing in the sweet aroma of a long 
score against Eton at Lord’s, and was to 
go up to Oxford in October. Now 
between a school-boy and a University 
man there is a gulf, indicated unmis- 
takably by the cigarette which adorned 
Harry’s mouth as he walked down the 
street with a newly-acquiescent father, 
and thoroughly realised by his old play- 
mates. The young men greeted him as 
an equal, the boys grudgingly accepted 
his superiority, and the girls received him 
much as though they had never met 
him before in their lives and were 
pressingly in need of an_ introduction. 
These features of his re-appearance 
amused Mrs. Mortimer; she_ recol- 
lected him as an untidy, shy, pretty 
boy, but mind, working on matter, had 
so transformed him, that she was doubt- 
ful enough about him to ask her husband 
if that were really Harry Sterling. Mr. 
Mortimer, mopping his bald head after 
one of his energetic failures at lawn- 
tennis, grunted assent, and remarked 
that a few years more would see a like 
development in their elder son, a remark 
which bordered on absurdity, for Johnny 
was but eight, and ten years are not a 
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few years to a lady of twenty-eight, 
whatever they may seem to a man of 
forty-four. 

Presently Harry, shaking himself free 
from an entangling group of the Vicarage 
girls, joined his father, and the two came 
across to Mrs. Mortimer. She was a 
favourite of old Sterling’s, and he was 
proud to present his handsome son to 
her. She listened graciously to his 
jocosities, stealing a glance at Harry 
when his father called him ‘‘a good 
boy.” Harry blushed, and assumed an 
air of indifference, tossing his hair back 
from his smooth forehead, and swinging 
his racquet carelessly in his hand. The 
lady addressed some words of patron- 
ising kindness to him, seeking to put 
him at his ease. She seemed to suc- 
ceed to some extent, for he let his 
father and her husband go off together, 
and sat down by her on the bench, 
regardless of the fact that the Vicarage 
girls were waiting for him to make a 
fourth. He said nothing, and Mrs. 
Mortimer looked at him from under her 
long lashes; in so doing she discovered 
that he was looking at her. 

‘*Aren’t you going to play any more, 
Mr. Sterling ?” she asked. 

‘*Why aren’t you playing?” he re- 
joined. 

‘** My husband says I play too badly.” 

‘Oh, play with me; we shall make a 
good pair.” 

‘Then you must be very good.” 

‘Well, no one can play a hang here, 

T 
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you know. Besides I’m sure you're all 
right, really.” 

**You forget my weight of years.” 

He opened his blue eyes a little, and 
laughed. He was, in fact, astonished to 
find that she was quite a young woman. 
Remembering old Mortimer and _ the 
babies, he had thought of her as full 
middle-aged. But she was not; nor had 
she that likeness to a suet pudding, 
which his new born critical faculty cruelly 
detected in his old friends, the Vicarage 
girls. There was one of them—Maudie 
—with whom he had flirted in his holi- 
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have rivalled the activity of the Vicarage 
girls. She got up and joined Mrs. Ster- 
ling, who was presiding over the club tea- 
pot. The good lady expected compliments 
on her son, but for some reason Mrs, 
Mortimer gave her none. Very soon, 
indeed, she took Johnnie away with her, 
leaving her husband to follow at his 
leisure. 

In comparing Maudie Sinclair to a suet- 
pudding, Harry had looked at the dark 
side of the matter. The suggestion, 
though indisputable, was only occasion- 
ally obtrusive, and as arule hushed almost 
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days; he wondered at that, especially 
when a relentless memory told him that 
Mrs. Mortimer must have been at the 
parties where the thing went on. He 
felt very much older, so much older that 
Mrs. Mortimer became at once a con- 
temporary ; why then should she begin, 
as she now did, to talk to him, in quasi- 
maternal fashion, about his prospects ? 
Men don’t have prospects, or, anyhow, 
are spared questionings thereon. Either 
from impatience of this topic, or because, 
after all, tennis was not to be neglected, 
he left her, and she sat alone for a little 
while, watching him play. She was glad 
that she had not played; she could not 


to silence by the pleasant goodnature 
which redeemed shapeless features. Mrs. 
Mortimer had always liked Maudie, who 
ran in and out of her house continually, 
and had made of herself a vice-mother to 
the little children. The very next day she 
came, and, in the intervals of playing 
cricket with Johnnie, took occasion to 
inform Mrs. Mortimer that in her opinion 
Harry Sterling was by no means improved 
by his new status and dignity. She went 
so far as to use the term ‘‘ stuck-up.” 
‘* He didn’t use to be like that,” she said, 
shaking her head, ‘‘he used to be very 
jolly.” Mrs. Mortimer was relieved to 
note an entire absence of romance either 
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in the regretted past or the condemned 
present : Maudie mourned a friend spoilt, 
not an admirer lost: the tone of her 
criticisms left no doubt of it, and Mrs. 
Mortimer, with a laugh, announced her 
intention of asking the Sterlings to dinner 
and having Maudie to meet them. ‘‘ You 
will be able to make it up then,” said she. 

‘Why, I see him every day at the ten- 
nis club,” cried Maudie in surprise. The 
faintest of blushes tinged Mrs. Mortimer’s 
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hand in fashion so blunt. And he was 
very discreet: he never made her look 
foolish : in public he treated her with just 
the degree of attention that gained his 
mother’s fond eulogium, and his father’s 
approving smile: while Mr. Mortimer, 
who went to London at nine o’clock every 
morning and did not return till seven, 
was very seldom bothered by finding the 
young fellow hanging about the house. 
Certainly he came pretty frequently be- 





“HE, YIELDING HIS PLACE, 
cheek as she chid herself for forgetting 
this obvious fact. 

The situation now developed rapidly. 
The absurd thing happened: Harry Ster- 
ling began to take a serious view of his 
attachment to Mrs. Mortimer. The one 
thing more absurd, that she should take a 
serious view of it, had not happened yet, 
and, indeed, would never happen, so she 
told herself with a nervous little laugh. 
Harry gave her no opportunity of saying 
so to him, for you cannot reprove 
glances or discourage pressings of your 
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tween the hours named, but it was, as the 
children could have witnessed, to play with 


them. And, through his comings and 
goings, Mrs. Mortimer moved with 
pleasure, vexation, self-contempt, and 
eagerness. 


One night she and her husband went to 
dine with the Sterlings. After dinner, 
Mr. Mortimer accepted his host's invita- 
tion to stay for a smoke. He saw no 
difficulty in his wife walking home alone : 
it was but half-a-mile, and the night was 
fine and moonlit. Mrs. Mortimer made 
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no difficulty either, but Mrs. Sterling was 
sure that Harry would be delighted to see 
Mrs. Mortimer to her house. She liked 
the boy to learn habits of politeness, she 
said, and his father eagerly proffered his 
escort, waving aside Mrs. Mortimer’s 
protest that she would not think of 
troubling Mr. Harry ; throughout which 
conversation Harry said nothing at all, 
but stood smiling, with his hat in his 
hand, the picture of an obedient, well- 
mannered youth. There are generally two 
ways anywhere, and there were two from 
the Sterlings’ to the Mortimers’, the short 
one through the village, and the long one 
round by the lane and across the Church 
meadow. The path diverging to the 
latter route comes very soon after you 
leave the Sterlings, and not a word had 
passed when Mrs. Mortimer and Harry 
reached it. Still without a word, Harry 
turned off to follow the path. Mrs. 
Mortimer glanced at him, Harry smiled. 

‘** It’s much longer,” she said. 

‘* There’s lots of time,” rejoined Harry, 
‘* and it’s such a jolly night.” The better 
to enjoy the night’s beauty, he slackened 
his pace to a very crawl. 

‘It’s rather dark, won’t you take my 
arm?” he said. 

** What nonsense! 
to read!” 

** But I’m sure you’re tired.” 

‘* How absurd you are! was it a great 
bore?” 

‘© What ?” 

‘* Why, coming.” 

** No,” said Harry. 

In such affairs monosyllables are danger 
signals. A long protestation might have 
meant nothing: in this short sufficient 
negative Mrs. Mortimer recognised the 
boy’s sincerity. A little thrill of pride 
and shame, and perhaps something else, 
ran through her. The night was hot and 
she unfastened the clasp of her cloak, 
breathing a trifle quickly. To relieve the 
silence, she said, with a laugh: 

**You see we poor married women 
have to depend on charity. Our hus- 
bands don’t care to walk home with us. 
Your father was bent on your coming.” 

Harry laughed a short laugh: the utter 
darkness of Mr. Sterling’s condition 
struck through his agitation down to his 
sense of humour. Mrs. Mortimer smiled 
at him, she could not help it: the secret 
between them was so pleasant to her, even 
while she hated herself for its existence. 

They had reached the meadow now, 
half-way through their journey. A little 
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Why, I could see 
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gate led into it and Harry stopped, 
leaning his arm on the top rail. 

“Oh, no, we must go on,” she mur. 
mured. 

‘*They won’t move for an hour yet,” 
he answered, and then he suddenly broke 
out. 

‘*How—how funny it is! 
remembered you, you know.” 

‘*Oh, but I remembered you, a pretty 
little boy,” and she looked up at his face, 
half-a-foot above her. Mere stature has 
much effect and the little boy stage 
seemed very far away. And he knew 
that it did, for he put out his hand to 
take hers. She drew back. 

** No,” she said. 

Harry blushed. She took hold of the 
gate and he, yielding his place, let her 
pass through. For a minute or two they 
walked on in silence. 

‘*Oh, how silly you are!” she cried 
then, beginning with a laugh and ending 
with a strange catch in her throat. 
‘*Why, you’re only just out of knicker- 
bockers!” 

‘*] don’t care, I don’t care, Hilda——” 

‘*Hush! hush! Oh, indeed, you must 
be quiet ! See, we are nearly home.” 

He seized her hand, not to be quelled 
this time, and, bending low over it, kissed 
it. She did not draw it away, but 
watched him with a curious. pained smile. 


I hardly 


He looked up in her face, his own 
glowing with excitement. He righted 


himself to his full stature and, from that 
stooping, kissed her on the lips. 

‘*Oh, you silly boy,” she moaned, and 
found herself alone in the meadow. He 
had gone swiftly back by the way they 
had come and she went on to her home. 

‘*Well, the boy saw you home?” 
asked Mr. Mortimer when he arrived 
half-an-hour later. 

‘* Yes,” she said, raising her head from 
the cushions of the sofa on which he found 
her lying. 

‘*T supposed so, but he didn’t come 
into the smoking-room when he got back. 
Went straight to bed, I expect. He’s a 
nice-mannered young fellow, isn’t he?” 

‘* Oh, very,” said Mrs. Mortimer. 


Il. 


Mr. Mortimer had never been so looked 
after, cosseted, and comforted for his 
early start as the next morning, nor the 
children found their mother so patient 
and affectionate. She was in an abase- 
ment of shame and disgust at herself and 
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quite unable to treat her transgression 
lightly. That he was a boy ari she— 
not a girl—seemed to charge her with his 
as well as her own sins, and, besides this 
moral aggravation, entailed a lower 
anxiety as to his discretion and secrecy 
that drove her half-mad with worry. 
Suppose he should boast of it! Or, if 
he were not bad enough for that, only 
suppose he should be carried away into 
carelessness about it! He had nothing 
to fear worse than what he would call ‘‘a 
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she protected herself by taking all the 
children, while she inconsistently dressed 
herself in her most youthful and coquet- 
tish costume. She found herself almost 
grudging Johnnie his rapidly increasing 
inches, even while she relied on him for 
an assertion of her position as a matron. 
For the folly of last night was to be over 
and done with, and her acquaintance 
with Harry Sterling to return to its only 
possible sane basis: that she was 
resolved on, but she wanted Harry 
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wigging ” and perhaps summary dismissal 
to a tutor’s: she had more at risk than 
she could bear to think of. Probably, by 
now, he recognised his foolishness, and 
laughed at himself and her. This 
thought made her no happier, for men 
may do all that—and yet, very often, 
they do not stop. 

She had to go to a party at the Vicar- 
age in the afternoon. Harry would be 
Sure to be there, and, with a conflict of 
feeling finding expression in her acts, 


honestly—even keenly—to regret her 
determination. 

He was talking to Maudie Sinclair 
when she arrived: he took off his hat, 
but did not allow his eyes to meet hers. 
She gathered her children round her, and 
sat down among the chaperons. Mrs. 
Sterling came and talked to her; divin- 
ing a sympathy, the good mother had 
much to say of her son, of her hopes and 
fears for him: so many dangers beset 
young men, especially if they were attrac- 
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tive, like Harry: there were debts, idle- 
ness, fast men, and—worst of all—there 
were designing women, ready to impose 
on and ruin the innocence of youth. 

‘* He’s been such a good boy till now,” 
said Mrs. Sterling, ‘‘but of course his 
father and I feel anxious. If we could 
only keep him here, out of harm’s way, 
under our own eyes!” 

Mrs. Mortimer murmured consolation. 

‘*How kind of you! And your influ- 
ence is so good for him. He thinks such 
a lot of you, Hilda.” 

Mrs. Mortimer, tried too hard, rose 
and strolled away. Harry’s set seemed 
to end almost directly, and a moment later 
he was shaking hands with her, still keep- 
ing his eyes away from hers. She made 
her grasp cold and inanimate and he 
divined the displeasure she meant to 
indicate. 

‘“You must go and play again,” she 
said, ‘‘ or talk to the girls. You mustn’t 
come and talk to me.” 

“Why not! How can I help it— 
now?” 

The laughing at her and himself had 
evidently not come, but, bad as that 
would have been to bear, his tone 
threatened something worse. 

**Don’t,” she answered sharply, ‘‘ I’m 
very angry. You were very unkind and 
—and ungentlemanly last night.” 

He flushed crimson. 

‘**Didn’t you like it?” he asked, with 
the terrible simplicity of his youth. 

For all her trouble, she had to bite her 
lip to hide a smile. What a question to 
ask—just in so many words! 

‘It was very, very wicked, and of 
course I didn’t like it,” she answered. 
‘‘Oh, Harry, don’t you know how wicked 
it was?” 

‘Oh, yes, I know that, of course,” said 
he, picking at the straw of his hat, which 
he was carrying in his hand. 

‘Well, then!” she said. 

**T couldn’t help it.” 

“You must help it. 
know—oh, it’s absurd! 
than you.” 

‘*You looked so—so awfully pretty.” 

**T can’t stand talking to you. They’ll 
all see.” 

«Oh, it's all right. You're a friend of 
mother’s, you know. I say, when shall I 
be able to see you again—alone, you 
know?” 

Mrs. Mortimer was within an ace of a 
burst of tears. He seemed not to know 
that he made her faint with shame and 


’ 


Oh, don’t you 
I’m years older 
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mad with exultation and bewildered with 
terror allina moment. His new manhood 
took no heed, save of itself. Was this 
being out of harm’s way, under the eyes 
of those poor blind parents ? 

‘*If—if you care the least for me—for 
what I wish, go away, Harry,” she 
whispered. 

He looked at her in wonder, but, with 
a frown on his face, did as he was told, 
Five minutes later he was playing again; 
she heard him shout ‘‘ Thirty—love ” as 
he served, a note of triumphant battle in 
his voice. She believed that she was 
altogether out of his thoughts. 

Her husband was to dine in town that 
night, and, for sheer protection, she made 
Maudie Sinclair come and share her 
evening meal. The children were put to 
bed and they sat down alone together, 
talking over the party. Maudie was 
pleased to relax a little of her severity 
towards Harry Sterling: she admitted 
that he had been very useful in arranging 
the sets, and very pleasant to every one. 

‘*Of course he’s conceited,” she said, 
‘*but all boys are. He’ll get over it.” 

**You talk as if you were a hundred, 
Maudie,” laughed Mrs. Mortimer. ‘‘ He’s 
older than you are.” 

‘*Oh, but boys are much younger than 
girls, Mrs. Mortimer. Harry Sterling's 
quite a boy still.” 

A knock sounded at the door. A minute 
later the boy walked in. The sight of 
Maudie Sinclair produced a momentary 
start, but he recovered himself and de- 
livered a note from his mother, the excuse 
for his visit. It was an invitation for a 
few days ahead; there could certainly 
have been no hurry for it to arrive that 
night. While Mrs. Mortimer read it, 
Harry sat down and looked at her. She 
was obliged to treat his arrival as 
unimportant, and invited him to have a 
glass of wine. 

‘‘Why are you in evening dress?” 
asked Maudie, wonderingly 

‘For dinner,” answered Harry. 

**Do you dress when you’re alone at 
home ?” 

‘*Generally. Most men do.” 

Maudie allowed herself tolaugh. Mrs. 
Mortimer saw the joke too, but its amuse- 
ment was bitter to her. 

‘*T like it,” she said gently. 
the men I know do it.” 

“Your husband doesn’t,” 
Miss Sinclair. 

‘* Poor George gets down from town so 
tired,” 


‘* Most of 


observed 
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She gave Harry the reply she had 
written (it was a refusal—-she could not 
have told why), but he seemed not to 
understand that he was to go. Beforehe 
apprehended, she had to give him a 
significant glance: she gave it in dread 
of Maudie’s eyes. She knew how sharp 
schoolgirls’ eyes are in such things. 
Whether Maudie saw it or not, Harry did ; 
he sprang to his feet and said good 
night. 


~ 


**NOW, WHO THE 


Maudie was not long after him. The 
conversation languished and there was 
nothing to keep her. With an honest 
yawn she took her leave : Mrs. Mortimer 
accompanied her down the garden to the 
gate. As she went, she became to her 
startled horror aware of a third person 
in the garden. She got rid of Maudie as 
soon as she could, and turned back to the 
house. Harry, emerging from behind a 
tree, stood before her. 

‘*T know what you’re going to say,” he 
said doggedly, ‘‘ but I couldn’t helpit. I 
was dying to see you again.” She spread 





Bo . 


out her hands as though to push him away. 
She was like a frightened girl. 

“Oh, you’re mad,” she _ whispered. 
‘*You must go. Suppose any one should 
come. Suppose my husband “3 

**1T can’t help it. I won’t stay long.” 

** Harry, Harry, don’t be cruel. You'll 
ruin me, Harry. If you love me, go, if 
you love me.” 

Even now he hardly fathomed her dis- 
tress, but she had made him understand 
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that this spot and this time were too 
dangerous. 

‘* Tell me where I can see you safely,” 
he asked, almost demanded. 

‘* You can see me safely—nowhere.” 

‘“Nowhere? You mean that you 
won't es 

‘* Harry, come here a minute—there— 
no closer. I just want to be able to touch 
your hair. Go away, dear—yes, I said 
‘dear.’ Do please go away. You—you 
won't be any happier afterwards for 
having—if—if you don’t go away.” 

He stood irresolutely still. Her fingers 
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lightly touched his hair, and then her arm 
dropped at her side. He saw a tear run 
down her cheek. Suddenly his own face 
turned crimson. 

‘*T’m—I’m very sorry,” he muttered. 
**] didn’t mean——” 

**Good night. I'm going in.” 

She held out her hand. Again he bent 
and kissed it, and, as he did so, he felt 
the light touch of her lips among his hair. 

‘I’m such a foolish foolish woman,” 
she whispered, ‘‘ but you’re a gentleman, 
Harry,” and she drew her hand away and 
left him, 

Two days later she took her children off 
to the sea-side. And the Mortimers never 
came back to Natterly. She wrote and 
told Mrs. Sterling that George wanted to 
be nearer his work in town and that they 
had gone to live at Wimbledon. ‘*‘ How 
we shall miss her!” exclaimed good Mrs. 
Sterling. ‘‘ Poor Harry! what'll he 
say?” 


Ill. 


One day, at Brighton, some six years 
later, a lady in widow’s weeds, accom- 
panied by a long loose-limbed boy of 
fourteen, was taking the air by the sea. 
The place was full of people, and the 
scene gay. Mrs. Mortimer sat down on 
a seat and Johnnie sfood idly by her. 
Presently a young man and a girl came 
along. While they were still a long way 
off, Mrs. Mortimer, who was looking in 
that direction, suddenly leant forward, 
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started a little, and looked hard at them. 
Johnnie, noticing nothing, whistled un- 
concernedly. The couple drew near, 
Mrs. Mortimer sat with a faint smile on 
her face. The girl was chatting merrily 
to the young man, and he listened to her 
and laughed every now and then, but his 
bright eyes were not fixed to her, but 
were here, there, and, everywhere, where 
metal attractive to such eyes might be 
found. The discursive mood of the eyes 
somehow pleased Mrs. Mortimer. Just 
as the young man came opposite her, he 
glanced in her direction. Mrs. Mortimer 
wore the curious, half-indifferent, half- 
expectant air of one ready for recognition 
but not claiming it as a right. At the 
first glance, a puzzled look came into the 
young man’s eyes. He looked again: 
then there was a blank in his eyes. Mrs, 
Mortimer made no sign, but sat still, 
half-expectant. He was past her now, 
but he flung a last glance over his 
shoulder. He was evidently very doubt- 
ful whether the lady on the seat, in the 
heavy mourning robes, were some one he 
knew or not. First he thought she was, 
and then he thought she wasn’t. The 
face certainly reminded him of—Now who 
the deuce was it? Harry knit his brows 
and exclaimed : 

‘*]  half-believe 
know!” 

And he puzzled over it for nearly five 
minutes, all in vain. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Mortimer looked at the sea, till Johnnie 
told her that it was dinner-time. 


that’s somebody I 
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Illustrated by PHIL MAY. 


HRISTMAS is one of those fixed 
points that bring home to us the 

pace at which the whirligig of the years is 
flying. The common phrase for something 
long delayed, such as an overdue pay- 
ment or a deferred treat, is, ‘‘ Coming ? 
so is Christmas.” And yet, almost 





before we have said it Christmas is 
here and past, and another Christmas 
is on us almost before our purse has 
replenished the aching void left by 
last Boxing Day, and our gastric 
faculties have recovered strength for the 


desperate venture of the Christmas dinner. 
Oh, plum-pudding of the Anglo-Saxon, 
the delight of youth, the dread of man- 
hood, the poison of age! What mem- 
ories cling around thy brown and black 
rotundity, like the garland of holly that 
wreathes its shining leaves in a pleasant 
pretence of barring the access to thy 
sweets! May the Whirligig of Time 
ever have sufficient rotation to stir the 
pudding which is the priceless possession 
of the English-speaking world! 


SomE parents, by way of gilding refined 
gold, adopt the fairly old, but not, to my 
mind, honourable, practice of putting a 
ring, sixpence, and thimble in the Christ- 
mas pudding. The custom is not to be 
commended. It is ill mixing liquors for 
men or pleasures for children. Those 
who eat will be intent rather on what 
they may find than on what they are 
absorbing ; and if the pudding be good, 
this is sinful gastronomic waste. If the 
true devotees of pudding decline to be 
seduced from their enjoyment by mercen- 
ary baits, the odds are that, unexpecting, 
they bite hard on the ring or sixpence. 
Also, the flavour of thimbles is not com- 
parable to that of candied peel. 





No, let the joy of pudding be unmingled 
with the baser cares for affluence, for 
marriage, or, lowest of all, for work, 
which I presume to be typified by the 
thimble. Let us bring up our children to 
love plum-pudding, and provide puddings 
worthy of their love. It is a beautiful 
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custom in some households to associate 
the younger members with the production 
of the Christmas pudding. Theirs is it to 
wash the currants; theirs to shred the 





‘* THE PUDDING WHICH IS THE PRICELESS POSSES- 
SION OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD !” 


peel and stone the reluctant raisins. A 
few pounds of these commodities may 
disappear in the process, for children are 
but smaller men and women, and ‘‘ work- 
ing expenses ” are a well-known deduction 
from the charities and enterprises of the 
grown-up. But enough will survive, for 
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even children may grasp the truth that 
they cannot eat their raisins in the stoning 
and yet-have them in the pudding, when 
their luscious sweetness is heightened by 
all the other blended ingredients to a 
rapture unknown by the lonely fruit. 

THEN, too, may the pudding-makers 
and pudding-eaters feel that the whole 
English-speaking race is at one with them 
in desire and enjoyment. Plum-pudding 
is our national heritage ; no other nation 
disputes our eminence in this respect. In 
this are we all one—in this and in its 
baked brother, the mince-pie. He who 
lifts his spoonful of pudding to his mouth 
on Christmas day knows that millions of 
other men of English racealloverthe world 
are doing the same, with the necessary 
allowances for differences of reckoning 
and dinner-hour. If ever a Pan-Anglican 
Federation becomes a fact instead of a 
dream our chief bond of union will be 
our common possession of Shakespeare, 
Milton, and plum-pudding. 





In one of Russell Lowell’s delightful 
letters you may read how Thackeray, 
after dinner at the Garrick, took his 
American friend to the ‘‘ Cyder Cellars,” 
and having called for gin and water, sent 
for the last number of Zhe Mewcomes, and 


‘* SEATED OVER A JORUM OF PUNCH, READING THE ‘CHRISTMAS CAROL.’ ” 
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read aloud the death of ‘*‘ Codd Colonel.” 
Lowell ventured to suggest that the 
marriage of Clive and Ethel was an 
artistic blunder, and Thackeray, with 
great geniality (no, not giniality, my 
dear colleague), accepted the criticism. 
‘*What would you?” he said in effect. 
‘‘The public wants *em married.” It 
seems to me that Father Time ought to 
be represented at the top of this page, 
seated over a jorum of punch, reading 
the Christmas Carol or any of the stories 
which Dickens consecrated to the ‘‘ fes- 
tive season.” What would you? The 
public wants ’em—those Christmas Num- 
bers. The editorial mind begins to fret 
about the middle of July over the brilliant 


WAL SER, 





** THEY WOULD RISE AS ONE MAN AND CRY 


new cover which is to knock all com- 
petitors in the Old Kent Road and else- 
where—over the stories which are to 
curdle your blood to the proper degree 
below zero, or make you yearn to deck 
your ambrosial locks with mistletoe. 
That is the traditional theory of the 
Christmas Number; but we wear our 
tradition with a difference. The uses of 
roast turkey are practically unimpaired, 
but its mission as the great emblem of 
human brotherhood is extinct in fiction. 
Mr. Scrooge no longer looks out of the 
window on Christmas morning with a 
halo of regeneration round his nightcap, 
nor requests the street boy to go and buy 
the biggest turkey at the poulterer’s 
round the corner. The editorial tyrant 
no longer commands his slaves to weave 
garlands of sausages for the heroes of the 
social redemption. If he did they would 


rise as one man and cry ‘‘ Walker!” 
like the immortal boy. 

I once wrote for a Christmas Number 
a story which was designed to treat our 
annual carnival from a philosophical stand- 
point. All went well with the hero and 
heroine ; their troth was plighted ; parents 
and guardians and banking accounts made 
a chorus of approval; the course of true 
love had not a wrinkle. But one mid- 
summer day the hero was greatly pre- 
occupied. He was an editor, and the 
shadow of a Christmas Number had fallen 
on his soul. 

‘‘How delightful!” exclaimed his 
affianced, when she learned the subject of 





* WALKER!’ LIKE THE IMMORTAL BOY.” 


his thoughts. ‘‘ Of course you will write 
a story, a real Christmas story for the 
Number, and after dinner on Christmas 
Day you will read it to us all by the fire 
before the lamps are lighted, and | shall 
sit near you and wonder whether the 
ghosts will really come, because your 
ghosts, dearest, will seem quite, guile 
real.” 

They were walking in a beautiful glade, 
and as there was nobody in sight, she 
leaned her fair young head upon his 
shoulder. But putting her aside some- 
what roughly, he took six hasty strides, 
like Eugene Aram, and thus addressed 
her astonished ear : 

‘* Emmeline, this is the moment that I 
have dreaded long. I should have spoken 
of this before our engagement, but I was 
a coward ”’—he smote his brow—‘‘ and I 
feared to lose you.” 
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** What can you mean ?” she gasped. 

‘*] have kept it from you—may I be 
forgiven !—but now you must know that 
I suffer from ”—his voice fell to a whisper 
—‘*the black heritage of dyspepsia! 
My father and grandfather wrote tales of 
Christmas feasting and junketing, and 
lived up to them! Before you stands a 
miserable man to whom a family dinner 
on Christmas Day is a dream of horror. 
As I look at you I see the hideous sausage 
coiling round your neck and the blue 
flame of snapdragon in your eye. Ah!” 





He sank to the ground and buried his 
face in his hands. But she was cold and 
stern. 

‘* Ernest,” she said calmly, ‘‘this is a 
very bad case of heredity, and heredity is 
quite incompatible with our romance. I 
have been brought up on the family dinner 
and the Yule-tide log, and to abandon 
them would be to abandon the safeguards 
of domestic life, and let in anarchy.” 

‘* Enough,” he cried. ‘* Let us part. 
We are the victims of the great war 
between the new philosophy and the old 
beliefs. Farewell! And when you sit 
among your aunts and pull the Tom 
Smith cracker ss 

But his emotion choked his utterance, 
and he fled. How did they spend their 
Christmas Day? In a lonely attic, over 
a rasher of bacon and one small coal 
(Wallsend was then five poundsa hundred- 
weight) shivered a man of careworn but 
determined aspect, a volume of Schopen- 
hauer in his hand, and another of Hegel 
on his knee. In a comfortably furnished 
room, surrounded by mature but spark- 
ling spinsters, in one hand an orange, in 
the other a glass of port (oranges and port 
always followed the mid-day turkey and 
the five o'clock jam on the great festival 
day in that circle) sat Emmeline with a 
hectic flush and a quivering lip. Presently 
the spinster aunts looked at her and said, 
‘* My dear, you have not asked us your 
riddle.” She knew that to them Christ- 
mas would not be Christmas without the 
conundrum she had put every year ever 
since she could lisp. She made a brave 
effort—‘‘ Why is a bald head like 
heav— ?”’—but it was too much, and she 
swooned away. 








Tuis legend came back to me when I 
was in the land where the simple goat- 
herd walks on stilts, and where I was 
musing one day by the sea under a swelt- 
ering sun. Away in the hazy distance 
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were the hills of Spain in which Mrs, 
Hemans'’s hero was ‘wont to bow his crested 
head and tame his heart of fire, when not 
engaged in his particular branch of 
romantic crime. I had stolen to a 
secluded spot because I was swelled and 
scarred, and shunned the sight of man 
in daylight. That morning I had risen 
and looked at myself in the glass, and 
straightway forgotten what manner of 
man I used to be. You know the story 
of the gentleman who, when not very 
sober, was tarred and feathered by his 
friends and put to bed, and who, when he 
surveyed his reflection on the morrow, 
remarked, ‘‘ A bird, by Jove!” I had 
said of myself, ‘‘A pugilist, by Mars!” 
One eye was nearly closed up, and, to 
use the mild euphemism of the P.R. re- 





*** YOUR HOTEL IS INFESTED WITH MOSQUITOES.,’” 


porter, my jaw betrayed signs of punish- 
ment. When I presented this striking, 
or rather stricken, visage at the bureau of 
my hotel, the young woman at the desk 
smothered her feelings, not very success- 
fully, with her pocket-handkerchief. 

‘* Yes,” I said grimly, ‘‘ very funny, no 
doubt. But why don’t you warn the 
unsuspecting visitor that your hotel is 
infested with mosquitoes ?” 





Here the proprietor of the hotel, a 
little man with the usual French extrava- 
gance of gesture from the shoulder, broke 
in with a torrent of eloquence designed 
to convince me that the mosquitoes had 
never been heard of before my arrival. 
Evidently I was a sort of Pied Piper, and 
drew these insects after me by some 
strange magnetism. The suggestion was 
flattering, but I demanded a mosquito 
net; and that night I went to bed en- 
trenched in a yellow curtain—a nocturne 
which would have held Mr. Whistler spell- 
bound. I burnt pastilles in the stilly night 
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—no, my friend, not the Aastilly night, if 
you please !—and I anointed my face 
with a mixture of naphtha and vaseline, 
strongly recommended by a _ sardonic 
chemist. 1 sat in my yellow fortress 
trying to persuade myself that I resembled 





‘‘ WHICH WOULD HAVE HELD MR. WHISTLER 
SPELL-BOUND.” 


a bride in a shower of orange blossoms ; 
and I read a French novel of the analyti- 
cal school far into the small hours. Pres- 
ently I heard a gentle hum, and then en- 
sued the following dialogue :— 

LE MoustTIQuE (outside the net, persua- 
sively). Bzzz-z? 

MyseLr (with gentle irony). Le Mous- 
tique chez dui—but shut out. Can I offer 
you a little refreshment? A pastille 
now ? 

Le MoustTIQuE (snappishly). Buz-z! 

Mysetr. That sounds like a quotation. 
I'll write to the commentators and say I 
heard a French mosquito quoting Hamlet. 
(A long pause.) 

Le MoustiqueE (aside). Bz-z-z-zng-g-g ! 
Ha! ha! How do you carry yourzelf, 
mon cher? 1 speak ze Engleesh a leetle. 
I have your Engleesh blood in my veins! 
Ha! 

Mysexr. !!!! 

Le MoustTiguE (who is enormous— 
bigger than a bat.) What nazty ztuff you 
smell of, hein! It iz not kind to your 
friend who makes you the vizeet. What 
read you, eh? (The horrid creature 
perches on my book.) Bourget! Men- 
songes! Mais la vérité, Cest moi! 
Bzz-z-z-oop / 

I suppose it was a nightmare, but when 
I woke in the morning the other eye was 
closed. 





PERHAPS it was this incident which 
turned my attention to Physical Culture, a 
valuable work by Professor Dowd of New 
York. The professor is a strong man ; 
he can sit in the sun for hours without a 
hat when the shade temperature stands at 


ninety. ‘‘I oftentimes think it is not so 
warm in the sun as in the shade.” He 
advises authors and other desk-plodding 
persons to keep a ‘‘ home exerciser,” an 
instrument which in his diagram partly 
resembles a pump and partly a lesson in 
the Chinese language. Professor Dowd, 
whose book is certainly the most sensible 
I have read on the subject, recommends 
an hour’s exercise daily with his pulleys, 
especially between three and six in the 
afternoon, when the ‘‘ tendency to melan- 
choly ” usually comeson. There are some 
capital hints, too, for the acquisition of a 
graceful figure, and I have been practising 
the rules to the amazement of little cow- 
boys, who expressed their wonderin the 
Basque tongue. But the best suggestion 
is to young women who want a prescrip- 
tion for a complexion. ‘‘ Soap and water 
and a good towelling,” says the professor. 


The cheek that is healthful, dear maid, 
Finds Nature's specifics enough, 
And owes not its glow to the aid 
Of spices, and powder, and puff. 
Ah! fear not the touch is too rough, 
The excellent towel too hard— 
Tis better than bottles of stuff, 
And blooms advertised by the yard! 


So when you awake from your dreams, 
The pinions of maidenly hope 

Must fly not to pigments and creams, 
But waft you serenely to soap. 

The face with the silkiest slope 
By towelling cannot be marred, 

And natural colour will cope 


With blooms advertised by the yard. 


ENVOY. 

Dear maid, when the softest of skins 
Enslaves both the lover and bard, 
Believe me, you'll shun them as sins— 

Those blooms advertised by the yard! 





Love of one’s country and race is a 
curious feeling. It may be destitute of 
a logical basis; every land should be a 
fatherland to the brave, and still more to 





‘* WHEN I WOKE IN THE MORNING THE OTHER 
EYE WAS CLOSED.” 
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atoms. He isa living cell in 
the veins of the body politic, 
feeling with it, and healthy 
or suffering with its changes 
of condition, exulting in its 
strength and honour, but 
watchful to cast out the 
poison of injustice. But here 
the metaphor breaks down, as 
is the way of its kind. 





PATRIOTISM in due measure 
brings all the other virtues 
along with it; but what is due 
measure? It is easier to 
point out the hurtful extreme 
than the Aristotelian mean. 
There is the excess of blind 
patriotism as shown once in 
Greece and now in France. 
The frenzied welcome of the 
Russian sailors at Toulon and 
Paris is given them not be- 
cause the Russians are par- 
ticularly fascinating persons, 
nor because their Government 
is in any respect beautiful ; it 
‘“THE FRENZIED WELCOME OF THE RUSSIAN SAILORS AT means that France, needing 

TOULON AND PARIS.” friends, has at last found 

a nation disposed to help 

the wise: but it is eminently natural. It her for its own purposes. Hence 
is a wider form of the love we feel for these tears and_ kisses and _fire- 
ourselves, our families, our friends and works—ending appropriately with the 
neighbours. It is a blending of material dramatic suicide of a young lady attired 
and spiritual interest, of local and his- completely in French and_ Russian 
torical associations. The patriot feels flags, who had seen the Muscovite 
that he is a part of what is more than a_ visitors, and wished to soil her 
mere fortuitous assemblage of human gaze with no less majestic objects. 








** JOHN BULL ANNEXING.” 
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One is irresistibly reminded of Heine’s 
story of the American sailor who admired 
General Jackson so passionately that he 
leapt from the masthead into the sea 
exclaiming, ‘‘ I die for General Jackson.” 

A CONTRAST to this over-fervid patriot- 
ism is furnished by the habitual attitude of 
many English men and journals whenever 
their country has any dispute with any 
other power, or has to take any decisive 
step involving risk and possible blood- 
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the prejudice in favour of our own country 
is the most common and the strongest 
force tending to impair and distort our 
views of justice. But it is not given to 
poor human beings to be moderate. If 
we renounce alcohol it is too often only 
to tan our interiors with strong tea or to 
madden ourselves with orgies of brass 
bands. And so he who fears to be 
patriotically unjust too often ends by 
being unjustly unpatriotic. Instead of 
inquiring into any dubious point and 


‘* WHEN THE BOULEVARD HAWKERS SOLD A FRENCH MAP OF FURTHER INDIA IN THE STREETS.” 


shed. There are certain worthy people 
so afraid of being led into injustice on 
behalf of their country, that they habitu- 
ally suspect and misconstrue the past 
history and present policy of their State. 
To them all annexation, all aggression, 
nay, almost all defence, are hateful; they 
seem to regard their countrymen in the 
main as false, tyrannical, and cruel, and 
are always prepared to place the worst 
construction on their acts abroad. Now, 
the origin of this feeling is praiseworthy ; 
it arises from the desire to be just to all 
men without distinction of nation, which 
is an aim all should wish to attain; and 





collecting and weighing conflicting evi- 
dence—or at least suspending his judg- 
ment till he has done so—he sets out 
with the unconscious assumption that his 
own countrymen cannot by any possibility 
be in the right, and that any unknown 
and casual informant is worthy of instant 
belief as against the entire body of 
responsible persons in authority. 

Now the odds are that a civilised State, 
dealing with other States or bodies of 
men, will be right about as often as 
wrong, and generally right on some 
points and wrong on others of any one 
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case. The French patriotism, which 
refuses to hear the evidence against its 
own side, and the English humanitarian- 
ism which refuses to credit anything 
bearing in favour of England, are equally 
deviations from right reason. But the 
French attitude is perhaps the more 
amiable. There is a childlike simplicity 
about the belief of all Paris in the justice 
of the French claim to any or all of Siam, 
in the virtues and accomplishments of the 





A FRENCH PATRIOT. 


Russians. When the boulevard hawkers 
sold a French map of Further India in 
the streets, and purchasers discovered 
that their own geographers of a few 
years back awarded the disputed districts 
to Siam, were the citizens shaken in the 
conviction of their rights? No, they 
merely suppressed the map. ' 





AND then, since it is given to few 
to hold the middle way between jar- 
ring disputants, we too often find that 
he who sets out with fixed intention not 
to take his own country’s side irrespective 
of the facts of the case is generally 
found taking the side opposed to his 
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own State equally irrespective of facts, 
A Positivist, as we know, is an enthusiast 
for humanity, and one nation should be 
to him as another; yet, whether it be the 
influence of Comte or the mere desire for 
impartiality run wild, it remains that in 
dealing with European affairs an English 
Positivist as a rule speaks no otherwise 
than a moderate Frenchman. I remember 
reading a volume of essays by some 
members of that sect—possibly by the 
majority of them, for there were some 
half-dozen writers—in which two theses 
were gravely maintained: firstly, that 
European primacy must belong always 
and necessarily to France, and secondly 
that the great danger to the peace of 
Europe was British predominance at sea. 
It is right to remember that this was 
written before 1870; but even at that 
time the perversity of such views must 
have been sufficiently obvious. 

PATRIOTISM is a needed virtue; our 
sympathy and our affection must be 
narrowed from the whole world unless 
they are to become shallow and luke- 
warm by over-dispersion. We should 
have for our country the same reasonable 
but strong love that we have for our 
friends and family. We should possess 
a certain unwillingness to believe our 
country or our countrymen in the wrong 
—an unwillingness that yields to clear 
and strong evidence, but to nothing less. 
But in any case, let habitual suspicion be 
excluded from our views of our own 
country and of others. The unsuspicious 
man may often be cheated; but the 
suspicious man invariably cheats himself. 
Let the citizen of a State remember that 
the Governments of other States are not 
always on the watch for a chance of in- 
juring his country ; neither are his own 
countrymen always on the watch for a 
chance of being unjust, rapacious, or 
cruel. Wars and revolutions are some- 
times brought on by oppression, but in- 
variably the last determining cause is 
groundless suspicion. Foolish confidence 
in men and nations none requires; but 
there is a sound and healthy trust in 
average human nature which may keep 
us from that constant gnawing suspicion 
that invites the attacks it imagines. This 
trust in our fellows is the lesson of this 
season of friendly and confident festivity 
—the choicest plum in the Christmas 
pudding. 
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WHICH WAS THE MURDERER? 


By ROBERT BARR. 
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M RS. JOHN FORDER had no 
premonition of evil. When 
she heard the hall clock strike nine 
she was blithely singing about the house 
as she attended to her morning duties, and 
she little imagined that she was entering 
the darkest hour of her life, and that before 
the clock struck again overwhelming 
123. December, 1893. 
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disaster would have fallen upon her. Her 
young husband was working in the garden 
as was his habit each morning before 
going to his office. She expected him in 
every moment to make ready for his 
departure down town. She heard the 
click of the front gate, and a moment 
later some angry words. Alarmed, she 
U 
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was about to look through the parted 
curtains of the bay window in front when 
the sharp crack of a revolver rang out, 
and she hastened to the door with a 
vague sinking fear at her heart. As she 
flung open the door she saw two things— 
first, her husband lying face downwards 
on the grass motionless, his right arm 
doubled under him ; second, a man trying 
frantically to undo the fastening of the 
front gate, with a smoking pistol still in 
his hand. 

Human lives often hang on trivialities. 
The murderer in his anxiety to be undis- 
turbed had closed the front gate tightly. 
The wall was so high as to shut out 
observation from the street, but the 
height that made it difficult for an 
outsider to see over it also rendered 
escape impossible. If the man had left 
the gate open he might have got away 
unnoticed, but as it was, Mrs. Forder’s 
screams aroused the neighbourhood, and 
before the murderer succeeded in undoing 
the fastening, a crowd had collected with 
a policeman in its centre, and escape was 
out of the question. Only one shot had 
been fired, but at such close quarters 
that the bullet went through the body. 
John Forder was not dead but lay on the 
grass insensible. He was carried into 
the house and the family physician sum- 
moned. The doctor sent for a specialist 
to assist him, and the two men consulted 
together. To the distracted woman they 
were able to give but little comfort. The 
case at best was a doubtful one. There 
was some hope of ultimate recovery, but 
very little. 

Meanwhile the murderer lay in custody, 
his own fate depending much on the fate 
of his victim. if Forder died, bail would 
be refused; if he showed signs of re- 
covering, his assailant had a chance for, 
at least, temporary liberty. No one in 
the city, unless it were the wife herself, 
was more anxious for Forder’s recovery 
than the man who had shot him. 

The crime had its origin in a miserable 
political quarrel—a mere wrangle about 
offices. Walter Radnor,‘ the assassin, 
had ‘‘ claims ” upon an office, and, rightly 
or wrongly, he attributed his defeat to 
the secret machinations of John Forder. 
He doubtless did not intend to murder 
his enemy that morning when he started 
out, but heated words had _ speedily 
followed the meeting, and the revolver 
was handy in his hip pocket. 

Radnor had a strong political back- 
ing, and, even after he stretched his 
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victim on the grass, he had not expected 
to be so completely deserted when the 
news spread through the city. Life was 
not then so well protected as it has since 
become, and many a man who walked the 
streets free had, before that time, shot 
his victim. But in this case the code of 
assassination had been violated. Radnor 
had shot down an unarmed man in his 
own front garden and almost in sight 
of his wife. He gave his victim no 
chance. If Forder had even an unloaded 
revolver in any of his pockets, things 
would not have looked so black for 
Radnor, because his friends could have held 
that he had fired in self defence, as they 
would doubtless claim that the dying man 
had been the first to show a weapon. So 
Radnor, in the city prison, found that 
even the papers of his own political party 
were against him, and that the town was 
horrified at what it considered a cold- 
blooded crime. 

As time went on Radnor and his few 
friends began once more to hope. Forder 
still lingered between life and death. 
That he would ultimately die from his 
wound was regarded as certain, but the 
law required that a man should die within 
a stated time after the assault had been 
committed upon him, otherwise the as- 
sailant could not be tried for murder. 
The limit provided by the law was almost 
reached and Forder still lived. Time 
also worked in Radnor’s favour in another 
direction. The sharp indignation that 
had followed the crime had become 
dulled. Other startling events occurred 
which usurped the place held by the 
Forder tragedy, and Radnor’s friends 
received more and more encouragement. 

Mrs. Forder nursed her husband as- 
siduously, hoping against hope. They 
had been married less than a year and 
their love for each other had increased 
as time went on. Her devotion to her 
husband had now become almost fanati- 
cal, and the physicians were afraid to 
tell her how utterly hopeless the case 
was, fearing that if the truth became 
known to her she would break down 
both mentally and _ physically. Her 
hatred of the man who had wrought 
this misery was so deep and intense that 
once when she spoke of him to her 
brother, who was a leading lawyer in the 
place, he saw, with grave apprehension, 
the light of insanity in her eyes. Fearful 
for a break-down in health, the physicians 
insisted that she should walk for a certain 


time each day, and as she refused to go 
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outside of the gate, she took her lonely 
promenade up and down a long path in the 
deserted garden. One day she heard a 
conversation on the other side of the wall 
that startled her. 

‘‘That is the house,” 
‘‘where Forder lives, who 
was shot by Walter Rad- 
nor. The murder took 
place just behind this 
wall.” 

“Did it 


said a voice, 


really?” an- 


*“*Is IT POSSIBLE, ” CRIFD THE WIFE, 


eld 
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‘* True. But still if Forder lives the week 
out Radnor will escape the gallows. If 
Forder were to die this week it would 











SUCH ENORMOUS MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE CAN 


TAKE PLACE ?’” 


swered a second voice. ‘‘ 1 suppose Rad- 

nor is rather an anxious man this week.” 
‘* Oh,” said the first, ‘‘he has doubt- 

less been anxious enough all along.” 


be rather rough on his murderer, for his 

case would come up before Judge Brent, 

who is known all over the State as a 

hanging judge. He has no patience with 
U 2 
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crimes growing out of politics, and he 
is certain to charge dead against Radnor, 
and carry the jury with him. I tell 
you that the man in jail will be the most 
joyous person in this city on Sunday 
morning if Forder is still alive, and I 
understand his friends have bail ready 
and that he will be out of jail first thing 
Monday morning.” 

The two unseen persons, having now 
satisfied their curiosity by their scrutiny 
of the house, passed on and left Mrs. 
Forder standing looking into space with 
her nervous hands clasped tightly 
together. 

Coming to herself she walked quickly 
to the house and sent a messenger for 
her brother. He found her pacing up 
and down the room. 

** How is John to-day ?” he said. 

‘Still the same, still the same,” was 


the answer. ‘‘It seems to me he is 
getting weaker and weaker. He doves 


not recognise me any more.” 

‘* What do the doctors say ? 

*“Oh, how can I tell you. I don’t 
suppose they speak the truth to me, but 
when they come again I shall insist upon 
knowing just what they think. But tell 
me this: is it true that if John lives 
through the week his murderer will 
escape?” 

** How do you mean, escape?” 

‘Is it the law of the State that if my 
husband lives till the end of this week 
the man who shot him will not be tried 
for murder?” 

‘* He will not be tried for murder,” said 
the lawyer, ‘‘ but he may not be tried for 
murder even if John were to die now. 
His friends will doubtless try to make it 
out a case of manslaughter as it is; or 
perhaps they will try to get him off on 
the ground of self-defence. Still, I don’t 
think they would have much of a chance, 
especially as his case will come before 
Judge Brent; but if John lives past 
twelve o'clock on Saturday night it is the 
law of the State that Radnor cannot be 
tried for murder. Then, at most, he will 
get a term of years in a State prison, but 
that will not bother him to any great 
extent. He has a_ strong political 
backing, and if his party wins the next 
State election, which seems likely, the 
Governor will doubtless pardon him out 
before a year is over.” 

‘*Is it possible,” cried the wife, ‘‘ that 
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such an enormous miscarriage of justice 
can take place in a State that pretends to 
be civilised ?’ 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. 
‘* 1 don’t bank much on our civilisation,” 
he said. ‘* Such things occur every year, 
and many times a year.” 

The wife walked up and down the 
room, while her brother tried to calm and 
soothe her. 

‘* It is terrible—it is awful!” she cried, 
‘‘that such a dastardly crime may go 
unavenged !”’ 

‘‘My dear sister,” said the lawyer, 
**do not let your mind dwell so much on 
vengeance. Remember ihat whatever 
happens to the villain who caused all this 
misery it can neither help nor injure 
your husband.” 

‘*Revenge!” cried the woman, sud- 
denly turning upon her brother, ‘‘ I swear 
before God that if that man escapes I will 
kill him with my own hand!” 

The lawyer was too wise to say any- 
thing to his sister in her present frame of 
mind, and after doing what he could to 
comfort her he departed. 

On Saturday morning 
confronted the physicians. 

**T want to know,” she said, ‘‘ and | 
want to know definitely, whether there is 
the slightest chance of my husband's 
recovery or not. This suspense is slowly 
killing me, and I must know the truth, 
and | must know it now.” 

The physicians looked one at the other. 


Mrs. Forder 





AND 


HEAD TO HER BOSOM, . 
WHEN HIS HEAD FELL BACK HE WAS SMOTHERED. 


*“SHE PRESSED HIS 
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‘| think,” said the elder, ‘‘ that it is 
useless to keep you longer in suspense. 
There is not the slightest hope of your 
husband’s recovery. He may live for a 
week or for a month perhaps, or he may 
die at any moment.” 

‘IT thank you, gentlemen,” said Mrs. 
Forder with a calmness that astonished 
the two men who knew the state of 
excitement she had laboured under for a 
long time past. ‘‘I thank you. I think 
it is better that I should know.” 

All the afternoon she sat by the bedside 
of her insensible and scarcely breathing 
husband. His face was wasted to a 
shadow from his long contest with death. 
The nurse begged permission to leave the 
room for a few minutes, and the wife, 
who had been waiting for this, silently 
assented. When the woman had gone 
Mrs. Forder, with tears streaming from 
her eyes, kissed her husband. 





‘* John,” she whispered, ‘‘you know 
and you will understand.” She pressed 
his face to her bosom, and when his head 
fell back on the pillow her husband was 
smothered. 

Mrs. Forder called for the nurse and 
sent for the doctors, but that which had 
happened was only what they had all 
expected. 

* * * * * * 

To aman in the city jail the news of For- 
der’s death brought a wild thrill of fear. 
The terrible and deadly charge of Judge 
Brent against the murderer doomed the 
victim, as every listener in the court-house 
realised as soon as it was finished. The 
jury were absent but ten minutes, and 
the hanging of Walter Radnor did 
more perhaps than anything that ever 
happened in the State to make life within 
that commonwealth more secure than it 
had been before. 
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SANTA CLAUS OF LONG AGO. 
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By CHARLES CUSHNIE. 





TO-NIGHT within my lonely den 
My fancy fain would have me soar 
Beyond the Now and back to Then— 
The happy, childish Nevermore ; 
The tales I used to linger o’er, 
The little nursery all aglow. 
And once again my dreams restore 
The Santa Claus of Long Ago. 


His world was far beyond my ken, 
For mine was just the nursery floor. 


He came, they told me, after ten— 
; And never through the curtained 
door ! 
\ I cannot tell you what he wore, 
I never saw his form, you see ; 
Q 
. 





And yet he gave me toys galore, 
The Santa Claus of Long Ago. 


Ah, if he'd only come again 
As once he came in days of yore, 
Ere boys grew into sombre men, 
Z And maidens voted dolls a bore, 
The world would have 
no dreary roar, 


.» And life no dull adagio. 
He cometh not from 
yonder shore, 


The Santa Claus of 
Long Ago. 


ENnvolI 


What profits that a man deplore, 
Since earth is not a heaven below ? 

He cannot come as heretofore, 
The Santa Claus of Long Ago. ; 











By E. F. BENSON, 
Author of ** Dodo.” 


lilustrated by A. BIRKENRUTH. 


ADY HAYES was looking extremely 

bored, but that was her normal condi- 
tion, and had not necessarily anything to 
do with the fact that I was having tea 
with her. She was delivering herself 
of her opinions on the futility of exist- 
ence. 

‘* Nobody really seems to care about 
anything,” she was saying, ‘‘ and I am 
sure | don’t. No one in London is ever 
enthusiastic, and there really seems no 
reason why they should be. How stupid 
itallis! To-night, for instance, what a 
programme! I go out to dinner, and 
every one will ask me if I enjoyed Ascot 
very much, and whether I have read the 
last inane three-volume novel, and I 
shall say that I detest Ascot and I don’t 
know what the last three-volume novel is. 
Then I goto a ball, and every one will say 
how lovely the flowers are, and how hot 
it will be in about an hour, and will I have 
an ice.” 

‘* Where are you dancing ?” I asked. 

‘* At the Waldenechs.” 

‘* Well, I will promise to show you 
some one who is enthusiastic, if you want,” 


I said. 






‘Who is it?” 
‘*Reggie Davenport. 


I’m 
have never seen him, and I’m sure you 


sure you 
will agree that he is enthusiastic. He has 
just come back from India.” 

‘** Oh, dear, I suppose he is enthusiastic 
about tigers and punkahs and high tem- 
peratures. I don’t care about that sort of 
thing at all.” 

I rose to go. 

‘* Well, we shall see. I won’t promise 
anything for fear you should be disap- 
pointed. But he is enthusiastic.” 


Reggie Davenport was my first cousin, 
and I know him very well, for, having 
lost both my father and mother when I 
was quite little, I had been brought up 
by my uncle. He was only just twenty- 
two, and was quite the most charming 
and infinitely the most susceptible young 
man I have ever seen. He fell in love on 
an average about once a fortnight. The 
intervals varied a little, but were very 
seldom longer than this. It was an in- 
convenient habit, because the charming 
young women with whom he fell in love 
—he never fell in love with any one who 
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was not charming —often fell in love with 
him, and then there was trouble. But 
just at present we were leading a peace- 
ful life, for he was engaged to one of his 
periodic raptures, and was to be married 
in six months. The girl was in love 
with him and he was in love with the 
girl. She lived in the country. 

Reggie and I went to the dance that 
evening, and later on Lady Hayes ap- 
peared. She danced once with the Prince, 
and when he led her away at the end, 
she passed close to where I was stand- 
ing. 

““Well, where is your enthusiast ?” 
she asked. 

**He is here somewhere ; shall we go 
and find him ? 

She turned to Prince Waldenech 

** He has promised to show me an en- 
thusiast,”’ she said ; ‘‘ do you think I shall 
enjoy it?” i 

**IT have only met one enthusiast in all 
my life,” said he, ‘‘and that one was a 
missionary. He was also quite mad. 
Do you like missionaries? But there is 
no missionary here, as far as I know.” 

**Oh, Reggie isn’t a missionary,” I 
said. 

** He has just come back from India,” 
said Lady Hayes. ‘1 am beginning to 
be suspicious. However, come and find 
him.” 

Lady Hayes took my arm, and we went 
to look for Reggie. She had a habit of 
looking over people’s heads and not 
noticing any one. But Reggie was six 
foot four, and their eyes met. 

Reggie stared until Lady Hayes began 
to laugh, and after a moment she turned 
to me and asked who that pretty boy was. 
Reggie alsoturned away andasked who the 
most beautiful woman in the world was. 

Then I said, “ Reggie, let me introduce 
you to Lady Hayes.” 

And so the great loom clattered and 
shifted, and two more threads were laid 
side by side and woven into the garment 


of God. If you prefer the phrase you 
may call it a chance meeting, but it 


depends on what you mean by chance. 

I left Reggie still at the dance when I 
came away about two o’clock in the 
morning, and Lady Hayes was still there 
too. Reggie came down to breakfast at 
half-past ten and plunged violently into a 
confession that was more exultant than 
penitent. 

** And I am going to lunch with her,” 
he finished up. ‘‘ She’s one of the nicest 
people I ever saw, and the most beautiful. 
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I’m quite old friends with her already, 
and I told her all about Gertrude, and she 
wants to know her.” 

Lady Hayes had been very nice to 
Reggie. She regarded him as a profit- 
able investment which was likely to yield 
a large percentage of amusement. His 
confession of his young love, and the 
prospective marriage, seemed to her the 
most delightfully fresh and ingenuous 
thing she had ever heard. If the fiancée 
was as handsome as he they would be a 
perfect couple. 

Two nights after this I received a note 
from Lady Hayes asking me to dine with 
her and go to the opera afterwards. 

‘*Your charming young cousin,” she 
wrote, ‘‘ who is the handsomest boy I ever 
saw, and with whom I have fallen entirely 
in love, is coming too. The opera is 
Tannhiuser. You were quite right about 
him, he is gloriously enthusiastic.’ 

Reggie was beaming with pleasure as 
we drove off from the house. He was 
very fond of music. 

The overture to Zannhduser is the most 
supreme expression of one of the greatest 
puzzles of life. In half an hour you are 
presented with the purest ideal of human 
existence and with ail the subtlest seduc- 
tion of pure sensuality. If that steadfast 
march of the pilgrims does not touch your 
heart you are lower than the beasts that 
perish ; if the horrible loveliness of the 
army of Venus does not stir the devil 
within you, you are more than man. In 
that mystic golden rain of harmony and 
discord the wizard has shown us the 
bleeding, palpitating hearts of Galahad 
and Messalina, he has strung them to- 
gether on his golden thread, and then the 
artist’s work being over he tosses them to 
us and says, ‘‘ Choose.” He has given 
us all the factors which make up choice, 
he has shown us the living essence of the 
two warring principles swiftly and un- 
erringly ; and as Tannhauser chose of 
old, so ‘‘ chance” has ordained that each 
of us shall choose, and ‘‘ chance” 
ordained that Reggie should choose that 
night. 

We found Lady Hayes alone, looking 
like an incarnation of truth and beauty. 
She welcomed Reggie with evident 
pleasure, and I felt like a chaperone, 
though I was more nearly his age than 
hers. 

‘‘T am superintending Mr. Davenport’s 
education,” she said, ‘‘as he has got no 
one to do it for him—no one in town at 
least, and he doesn’t know any Wagner. 





** REGGIE SUDDENLY GOT UP, AND, STANDING AT HIS FULL HEIGHT, TURNED TOWARDS LADY HAYES.” 
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To-night he shall eat the apple from the 
tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil ns 

** Which Eve——” I began. 

**On the contrary Augustus Harris 
offers it to him,” she interrupted. ‘It is 


very cheap even in the stalls, considering 
how valuable it is.” 

She laughed charmingly. 

‘*Have you heard from the real Eve 
to-day ?” she asked Reggie. ‘‘ She lives 
in Herefordshire, doesn’t she? There are 
very good apples in Herefordshire, bui so 
there are in most places for that matter.” 

I looked across at Reggie, and for the 
first time had a sudden feeling of uneasi- 
ness. He looked terribly in earnest. 

**T have been listening to Reggie’s— 
you told me to call you Reggie, didn’t 
you ?—to Reggie’s confessions,” she went 
on with an infernal consciousness of 
power. ‘*He has told me when he is 
going to be married, and I am coming to 
the wedding, and am going to give the 
bride some hints on housekeeping; she 
has to have Reggie’s slippers warmed for 
him by half-past nine, because he is always 
going to be in by ten, and—ah! Reggie, 
don’t be angry with me, I talk nonsense 
only when I am happy, and I am very 
happy now. I look forward to a delight- 
ful evening.” 

Dinner was announced, and she took 
Reggie’s arm, leaving me to follow. 
There was no one else there, and Lady 
Hayes kept up a sort of slow monologue, 
which, taken in conjunction with the 
expression of Reggie’s face, was nothing 
short of diabolical. 

**You have never seen TZannhduser, 
have you, Reggie? Well, it is a little 
difficult, and I will explain it to you. I 
shall give you the core now, and you will 
eat the apple afterwards. Tannhauser 
goes to Venusberg, you know, and stays 
with Venus. Never go to Venusberg, 
Reggie, or, if you do, take Mrs. Reggie 
with you. I don’t suppose she will come, 
and if she won’t, you had much better not 
goatall. It issaid to be very unsettling ; 
they observe none of the proprieties at 
Venusberg, and there is no such thing as 
etiquette ; you may dance with any one 
without being introduced, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

Lady Hayes stopped a moment, and 
glanced at Reggie’s puzzled, half-protest- 
ing face. 

‘I’m awfully stupid,” he said with 
refreshing candour, ‘‘ and I don’t think I 
understand what you are talking about.” 
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**You will understand soon-enough 
when you hear the overture,” said she, 
‘‘and it gets easier further on. Let me 
see, where was I? Oh yes, Tannhauser 
is staying at Venusberg. Well, all the 
time the pilgrims are marching about to 
slow music, and when they come near 
Venusberg, the contrast between the two 
styles is very striking. You area pilgrim, 
Reggie ; domestic bliss is not incompatible 
with sandals.” 

It was jhorrible. I suppose I uttered 
some angry exclamation, for she turned 
on me sharply. 

‘*What is the matter?” she asked. 
** You know you will say to-morrow that 
you .-have been to Zannhduser, and have 
enjoyed it immensely, and you will be 
quite conscious of all I have been saying, 
so why shouldn't I say it? It is very 
moral, really ; of course the Venusberg is 
only an interlude, and we all have our 
interludes, or we should not be human. 
Tannhauser goes away very soon, and 
gets a pardon from the Pope, and though 
the pardon does not come quite in time, 
yet it is all right; you are certainly 
meant to feel that, and he dies in the 
odour of sanctity over the corpse of his 
young woman, who of course never goes 
to Venusberg at all.” 

She paused again, 
Reggie. 

‘**T always think it is just a little hard 
on Venus,” she went on. ‘‘You see 
Tannhauser goes away just when she has 
got fond of him, and transfers his affec- 
tions to Elizabeth, who has really nothing 
in the world to recommend her except her 
voluble piety—she is always singing long 
recitatives to the Virgin—and her fine 
soprano voice. Considering that half 
London always goes to hear Zannhduser 
whenever it is on, it is wonderful to me 
how little sympathy she ever gets. But 
it is quite right, really, not to be sorry for 
her, she is not a nice person, and one 
shouldn’t consider her at all. Zannhduser 
is usually performed on Saturday night, 
and Venus has to be put away altogether 
before eleven o’clock service on Sunday 
morning. You leave her at the church 
door. She wouldn’t go at all well with 
the Litany and the Penitential Psalms—in 
fact one prays to be delivered from her, 
and, poor dear, how they would bore her ! 
And when you come out of church again, 
she is gone. She has not gone really, 
she has only gone elsewhere, and she 
often turns up again. And now I’m 
going to talk sense, although I have been 


and looked at 
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Amn’t 


talking sense all the time, really. 
But I 


| a shocking old woman, Reggie ? 
have been to Zannhduser before.” 

She laughed as an angel might laugh 
in the hallelujah meadow. 

‘*] don’t know what you mean,” he 
said rather piteously. ‘‘] am awfully 
stupid, you know.” 

‘‘It is very easy to be incomprehensi- 
ble,” I gave myself the satisfaction of 
exclaiming. 

‘*And very unnecessary, is it not? 
she added with the most disarming friend- 
liness. ‘‘ Yes, we won’t talk any more 
nonsense.” 

Reggie brightened visibly, and confided 
to her that he had tried over the score of 
parts of the opera that afternoon, and 
could make nothing of it. 

‘* There is a simple arrangement which 
you can get at most music shops,” said 
she. ‘*Simple arrangements are much 
the best on the whole. It is very easy to 
be incomprehensible.” 

She rose from her chair and went 
towards the door. ‘‘ Adam has five minutes 
to smoke a cigarette, before the serpent — 
I mean the brougham—comes round to 
take him to the apple,” she said. ‘* Ring 
for the coffee ; 1 must go to get a shawl.” 

We arrived at the opera house in good 
time, and had just taken our places when 
the overture began. The pilgrims’ march 


” 


is given out first slowly, solemnly, the 
march of men walking steadfastly in peril- 
ous places, weary, yet undismayed. Then 
follows that strange chromatic passage of 





transition, without which even Wagner 
dared not show the other side of the prob- 
lem, and then the great conflict between 
the warring forces begins. The great 
sensual animal began to stir, its heart 
beat with the throbs of returning life, and 
it rose up. The violins shivered and 
rippled and laughed as Venusberg came 
into sight, they rose and fell, gathering 
strength and rising higher with each fall, 
careless, heedless, infinitely beautiful. 
But belowthem, not less steadfast than 
before, moved the pilgrims. 

The riot was at its highest, the triumph 
of Venus and her train seemed complete 
when Reggie suddenly got up, and, stand- 
ing at his full height, turned towards 
Lady Hayes. His face was very white 
and he tried to speak. At last the words 
came : 

‘You are a wicked woman,” he said ; 
and the moment afterwards the door 
of the box had closed behind him. 

Lady Hayes sat perfectly still for a long 
moment. Then with a sudden passionate 
gesture she sprang up, and took one step 
towards the door of the box. Then she 
stopped and turned round facing the 
rapidly filling house. The blaze of electric 
light shone on the great diamond star in 
her hair, on her tall white figure, on her 
incomparable beauty. 

‘*He is quite right,” she said. 
God! he is quite right !” 

So Tannhduser was performed twice that 
night. 


‘* Ah, 















By EDMUND WALLER. 


THAT which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind ; 

It was my heaven's extremest sphere, 
The pale which held that lovely dear. 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move ! 


\ 
¢ . A narrow compass! and yet there 
y Dwelt all that’s good and all that’s 
xe fair. 
» Give me but what this ribbon 
& bound, 


Take all the rest the sun goes 


round. 
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ANCIENT 


EARTHWORKS 


AT CASTERBRIDGE. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


T one’s every step forward it rises 
higher against the south sky, with 
an obtrusive personality that compels the 
senses to regard it and consider. The eyes 
may bend in another direction, but never 
without the consciousness of its heavy, 
high-shouldered presence at its point of 
vantage. Across the intervening levels 
the gale races in a straight line from the 
fort, as if breathed out of it hitherward. 
With the shifting of the clouds the faces 
of the steeps vary in colour and in 
shade, broad lights appearing where mist 
and vagueness had prevailed, dissolving 
in their turn into melancholy gray, which 
spreads over and eclipses the luminous 
bluffs. In this so-called immutable 
spectacle all is change. 
Out of the invisible marine region on 
the other side birds soar suddenly into 





—_ Eg 


the air, and hang over the summits of 
the heights with the careless indifference 
of long familiarity. Their forms are 
quite white against the tawny concave of 
cloud, and the curves they exhibit in 
their floating signify that they are sea- 
gulls which have journeyed inland from 
expected stress of weather. As the birds 
rise behind the fort, so do the clouds 
rise behind the birds, almost, as it seems, 
stroking with their bagging bosoms the 
uppermost flyers. 

The profile of the whole stupendous 
ruin, as seen at a distance of a mile 
eastward,! is cleanly cut as that of a 
marble inlay. It is varied with pro- 
tuberances, which from hereabouts have 

1 The annexed view is not taken from the 
point here described but from the more elevated 
ground on the other side. 
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the animal aspect of warts, wens, 
knuckles, and hips. It may, indeed, be 
likened to an enormous many-limbed 
organism of an antediluvian time—par- 
taking of the cephalopod in shape— 
lying lifeless, and covered with a thin 
green cloth, which hides its substance, 
while revealing its general contour. This 
dull green mantle of herbage stretches 
down towards the levels, where the 
ploughs have essayed for centuries to 
creep up near and yet nearer to the base 
of the castle, but have always stopped 
short before reaching it. The furrows of 
these environing attempts show them- 
selves distinctly, bending to the incline 
as they trench upon it; mounting in 
steeper curves, till the steepness abso- 
lutely baffles them, and their parallel 
threads show themselves like the strie of 
waves pausing on the curl. The remark- 
able place of which these are some of the 


features is ‘* Mai-Dun’’—‘‘ The Castle of ° 


the Great Hill,” said to be the Dunium 
of Ptolemy, the capital of the Duro- 


triges, which eventually came _ into 
Roman occupation, and was finally 


deserted on their withdrawal from the 
island. 


The evening is followed by a night on 
which an invisible moon bestows a 
subdued, yet pervasive light—without 
radiance, as without blackness. From the 
spot whereon I am ensconced in a cottage, 
a mile away, the fort has now ceased to be 
visible ; yet, as by day, to anybody whose 
thoughts have been engaged with it and 
its barbarous grandeurs of past time the 
form asserts its existence behind the 
night gauzes as persistently as if it had 
a voice. Moreover the south-west wind 
continues to feed the intervening arable 
flats with vapours brought directly from 
its sides. 

The midnight hour for which there has 
been occasion to wait at length arrives, 
and I journey towards the stronghold in 
obedience to a request urged earlier in 
the day. It concerns an appointment, 
which I rather regret my decision to 
keep now that night is come. The route 
thither is hedgeless and treeless—I need 
not add deserted. The moonlight is 
sufficient to disclose the pale riband-like 
surface of the way as it trails along 
between the expanses of darker fallow. 
Though the road passes near the fortress 
it does not conduct directly to its fronts. 
As the place is without an inhabitant, so 
it is without a trackway. So presently 
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leaving the macadamized road to pursue 
its course elsewhither, I step off upon the 
fallow, and plod stumblingly across it, 
The castle looms out of the shade by 
degrees, like a thing waking up and 
asking what I want there. It is now so 
enlarged that its whole shape cannot be 
taken in at one view. The ploughed 
ground ends as the rise sharpens, the 
sloping basement of grass begins, and | 
climb upward to invade Mai-Dun. 

Impressive by day as this largest 
Ancient-British work in the kingdom un. 
doubtedly is, its impressiveness is much 
increased now. After standing still and 
spending a few minutes in adding its age 
to its size, and its size to its solitude, it 
becomes appallingly mournful in_ its 
growing closeness. A _ squally wind 
blows in the face with an impact which 
proclaims that the vapours of the air 
sail low to-night. The slope that I so 
laboriously clamber up the wind skips 
sportively down. Its track can be dis- 
cerned even in this light by the undulations 
of the withered grass-bents—the only 
produce of this upland summit except 
moss. Four minutes of ascent, and a 
vantage-ground of some sort is gained. 
It is only the crest of the outer rampart. 
Immediately within this a chasm gapes ; 
its bottom is imperceptible, but its sides 
slope not too steeply to admit of a sliding 
descent if cautiously performed. The 
shady bottom, dark and chilly, is thus 
gained, and reveals itself as a kind of 
winding lane, wide enough for a waggon 
to pass along, floored with rank herbage, 
and trending away, right and left, into 
obscurity, between the concentric walls of 
earth. The towering closeness of these 
on each hand, their impenetrability, and 
their ponderousness, are felt as a physical 
pressure. The way is now up the second 
of them, which stands steeper and higher 
than the first. To turn aside, as did 
Christian’s companion, from such a Hill 
Difficulty, is the more natural tendency ; 
but the way to the interior is upward. 
There is, no doubt, an entrance of some 
sort to the fortress ; but that must be far 
off on the other side. It might possibly 
have been the wiser course to seek for 
easier ingress there. 

However, being here, I ascend the 
second acclivity. The grass stems—the 
grey beard of the hill—sway in a mass 
close to my stooping face. The dead 
heads of these various grasses—fescues, 
fox-tails, and ryes—bob and twitch as if 
pulled by a string underground. Froma 
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few thistles a whistling proceeds; and 
even the moss speaks, in its humble way, 
under the stress of the blast. 


That the summit of the second line of 


defence has been gained is suddenly 
made known by a contrasting wind from 
a new quarter, rushing over with the 
curve of a cascade. These novel gusts 
raise a sound from the whole camp or 
castle, playing upon it bodily as upon a 
harp. It is with some difficulty that a 
foothold can be preserved under their 
sweep. Looking aloft for a moment I 
perceive that the sky is much more densely 
overcast than it has been hitherto, and in 
a few instants a dead lull in the gale en- 
sues with almost preternatural abruptness. 
I take advantage of this to sidle down the 
second counterscarp, but by the time the 
ditch is reached the lull reveals itself to 
be but the precursor of a storm. It begins 
with a heave of the whole atmosphere, 
like the sigh of a weary strong man on 
turning to re-commence unusual exertion, 
just as I stand here in the second fosse. 
That which now radiates from the sky 
upon the scene is not so much light as 
vaporous phosphorescence. 

The wind, quickening, abandons the 
natural direction it has pursued on the 
open upland, and takes the bearing of the 
gorge’s length, rushing along it helter- 
skelter, and carrying thick rain upon its 
back. The rain is followed by hailstones 
which pour through the defile in bat- 
talions—rolling, hopping, ricochetting, 
snapping, clattering down the shelving 
banks in an undefinable haze of confusion. 
The solid sides of the fosse seem to quiver 
under the drenching onset, though it is 
practically no more to them than the blows 
of Thor upon the giant of Jotun-land. It 
is impossible to proceed further till the 
storm somewhat abates, and I draw up 
behind a spur of the inner scarp, where 
possibly a barricade stood two thousand 
years ago; and thus await events. 


The roar of the storm can be heard 
travelling the complete circuit of the 
castle—a measured mile—coming round 
at intervals like a circumambulating 
column of infantry. Doubtless such a 
column has passed this way in its time, 
but the only columns which enter in these 
latter days are the columns of sheep and 
oxen that are sometimes seen here now; 
while the only semblance of heroic voices 
heard are the utterances of the many 
winds which make their passage through 
these ravines. 
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The expected lightning radiates round, 
and a rumbling as from its subterranean 
vaults—if there are any—fills the castle. 
The lightning repeats itself, and, coming 
after the aforesaid thoughts of martial 
men, it bears a wonderful resemblance to 
swords moving in combat. It has the 
very brassy hue of the ancient weapons 
that here were used. The so sudden 
entry upon the scene of this metallic flame 
is as the entry of a presiding exhibitor 
who unrolls the maps, uncurtains the 
pictures, unlocks the cabinets, and effects 
a transformation by merely exposing the 
materials of his science, unintelligibly 
cloaked till then. The abrupt configura- 
tion of the bluffs and mounds is now for 
the first time clearly revealed—mounds 
whereon, doubtless, spears and shields 
have frequently lain while their owners 
loosened their sandals and yawned and 
stretched their arms in the sun. For the 
first time, too, a glimpse is obtainable of 
the true entrance used by its occupants of 
old, some way ahead. 

There, where all passage has seemed to 
be inviolably barred by an almost vertical 
facade, the ramparts are found to over- 
lap each other like loosely clasped fingers, 
between which a zigzag path may be 
followed—a cunning construction that 
puzzles the uninformed eye. But its 
cunning, even where not obscured by 
dilapidation, is now wasted on the solitary 
forms of a few wild badgers, rabbits, and 
hares. Men must have often gone out 
by those gates in the morning to battle 
with the Roman legions under Vespasian ; 
some to return no more, others to come 
back at evening, bringing with them the 
noise of their heroic deeds. But not a 
page, not a stone, has preserved their 
fame. 


Acoustic perceptions multiply to night. 
We can almost hear the stream of years 
that have borne those deeds away from 
us. Strange articulations seem to float 
on the air from that point, the gateway, 
where the animation in past times must 
frequently have concentrated itself at 
hours of coming and going, and general 
excitement. There arises an ineradicable 
fancy that they are human voices ; if so, 
they must be the lingering air-borne 
vibrations of conversations uttered at least 
fifteen hundred years ago. The attention 
is attracted from mere nebulous imagin- 
ings about yonder spot by a real moving 
of something close at hand. 

I recognise by the now moderate flashes 
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of lightning, which are sheet-like and 
nearly continuous, the gradual elevation of 
asmall mound of earth. At first no larger 
than a man’s fist it reaches the dimensions 
of a hat, then sinks a little and is still. 
It is but the heaving of a mole who chooses 
such weather as this to work in from some 
instinct that there will be nobody abroad 
to molest him. As the fine earth lifts and 
lifts and falls loosely aside fragments of 
burnt clay roll out of it—clay that once 
formed part of cups or other vessels used 
by the inhabitants of the fortress. 

The violence of the storm has been 


met with in these precincts that the time 
is really the nineteenth century ; it is in 
the form of a white notice-board on a post, 
and the wording can just be discerned by 
the rays of the setting moon : 


CAUTION.—Any Person found removing 
Relics, Skeletons, Stones, Pottery, Tiles, or 
other Material from this Earthwork, or cutting 
up the Ground, will be Prosecuted as the Law 
directs. 


Here one observes a difference under- 
foot from what has gone before: scraps 
of Roman tile and stone chippings pro- 








FOSSE BETWEEN SECOND AND THIRD RAMPART. 


counterbalanced by its  transitoriness. 
From being immersed in well-nigh solid 
media of cloud and hail shot with light- 
ning, I find myself uncovered of the humid 
investiture and left bare to the mild gaze 
of the moon, which sparkles now on every 
wet grass-blade and frond of moss. 

But I am not yet inside the fort, and the 
delayed ascent of the third and last escarp- 
ment is now made. It is steeper than 
either. The first was a surface to 
walk up, the second to stagger up, 
the third can only be ascended on the 
hands and toes. On the summit ob- 
trudes the first evidence which has been 

123. December, 1893. 
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trude through the grass in meagre quan- 
tity, but sufficient to tell clearly that 
masonry stood on the spot. Before the 
eye stretches under the moonlight the 
interior of the fort. So open and so large 
is it as to be practically an upland plateau, 
and yet its area lies wholly within the 
walls of what may be designated as one 
building. It is a long-violated retreat ; 
all its corner-stones, plinths, and archi- 
traves were carried away to build neigh- 
bouring villages even before medizval or 
modern history began. Many a squared 
block which once helped to form a bastion 
here rests now in broken and diminished 
x 
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shape as part of the chimney-corner of 
some shepherd’s cottage within the distant 
horizon, and the corner-stones of this 
heathen altar may form the base-course 
of some ancient village church. 

Yet the very bareness of these inner 
courts and wards, their condition of mere 
pasturage, protects what remains of them 
as no defences could do. Nothing is left 
visible that the hands can seize on or the 
weather overturn, and a permanence of 
general outline at least results, which no 
other condition could ensure. 

The position of the castle on this isolated 
hill bespeaks deliberate and strategic choice 
exercised by some remote mind capable 
of prospective reasoning to a far extent. 
The natural configuration of the surround- 
ing country and its bearing upon sucha 
stronghold were obviously long considered 
and viewed mentally before its extensive 
design was carried into execution. Who 
was the man that said, ‘‘ Let it be built 
here!”—not on that hill yonder, or on 
that ridge behind, but on this best spot of 
all? Whether he were some great one of 
the Belge, or of the Durotriges, or the 
travelling engineer of Britain’s united 
tribes, must for ever remain time’s 
secret; his form cannot be realised, nor 
his countenance, nor the tongue that he 
spoke, when he set down his foot with a 
thud and said, ‘‘ Let it be here! ” 

Within the innermost enclosure, though 
it is so wide that at a superficial glance 
the beholder has only a sense of standing 
on a breezy down, the solitude is rendered 
yet more solitary by the knowledge that 
between the benighted sojourner herein 
and all kindred humanity are those three 
concentric walls of earth which no being 
would think of scaling on such a night as 
this, even were he to hear the most 
pathetic cries issuing hence that could be 
uttered by a spectre-chased soul. I reach 
a central mound or platform—the crown 
and axis of the whole structure. The view 
from here by day must be of almost limit- 
less extent. On this raised floor, dais, or 
rostrum, harps have probably twanged 
more or less tuneful notes in celebration 
of daring, strength, or cruelty ; of wor- 
ship, superstition, love, birth, and death ; 
of simple loving-kindness perhaps never. 
Many a time must the king or leader have 
directed his keen eyes hence across the 
open lands towards the ancient road, the 
Icening Way, still visible in the distance, 


on the watch for armed companies 
approaching either to succour or to 
attack. 
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I am startled by a voice pronouncing 
my name. Past and present have become 
so confusedly mingled under the associa. 
tions of the spot that for a time it has 
escaped my memory that this mound was 
the place agreed on for the aforesaid 
appointment. I turn and behold my 
friend. He stands with a dark lantern in 
his hand and a spade and light pickaxe 
over his shoulder. He expresses both 
delight and surprise that I have come. | 
tell him I had set out before the bad 
weather began 

He, to whom neither weather, dark- 
ness, nor difficulty seems to have any 
relation or significance, so entirely is his 
soul wrapped up in his own deep inten- 
tions, asks me to take the lantern and 
accompany him. I take it and walk by 
his side. He is a man about sixty, small 
in figure, with gray old-fashioned 
whiskers cut to the shape of a pair of 
crumb-brushes. He is entirely in black 
broadcloth—or rather, at present, black 
and brown, for he is bespattered with 
mud from his heels to the crown of his 
low hat. He has no consciousness of this 
—no sense of anything but his purpose, 
his ardour for which causes his eyes to 
shine like those of a lynx, and gives 
his motions all the elasticity of an ath- 
lete’s. 

‘* Nobody to interrupt us at this time of 
night!” he chuckles with fierce enjoyment. 

We retreat a little way and find a sort of 
angle, an elevation in the sod, a suggested 
squareness amid the mass of irregularities 
around. Here, he tells me, if anywhere, 
the king’s house stood. Three months of 
measurement and calculation have con- 
firmed him in this conclusion. 

He requests me now to open the lantern, 
which I do, and the light streams out 
upon the wet sod. At last divining his 
proceedings I say that I had no idea, in 
keeping the tryst, that he was guing to 
do more at such an unusual time than 
meet me for a meditative ramble through 
the stronghold. I ask him why, havinga 
practicable object, he should have minded 
interruptions and not have chosen the 
day? He informs me, quietly pointing to 
his spade, that it was because his purpose 
is to dig, then signifying with a grim nod 
the gaunt notice-post against the sky 
beyond. I inquire why, as a professed and 
well-known antiquary with capital letters 
at the tail of his name, he did not obtain 
the necessary authority, considering the 
stringent penalties for this sort of thing; 
and he chuckles fiercely again with 
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suppressed delight, and says, ‘‘ Because 
they wouldn’t have given it!” 

Heat once begins cutting up the sod, and, 
as he takes the pickaxe to follow on with, 
assures me that, penalty or no penalty, 
honest men or marauders, he is sure of 
one thing, that we shall not be disturbed 
at our work till after dawn. 

I remember to have heard of men who, 
in their enthusiasm for some _ special 
science, art, or hobby, have quite lost the 
moral sense which would restrain them 
from indulging it illegitimately; and I 
conjecture that here, at last, is an instance 


more cautiously, saying that, be it much 
or little there, it will not lie far below the 
surface ; such things never are deep. A 
few minutes later the point of the pickaxe 
clicks upon astony substance. He draws 
the implement out as feelingly as if it had 
entered a man’s body. Taking up the 
spade he shovels with care, and a surface, 
level as an altar, is presently disclosed. 
His eyes flash anew ; he pulls handfuls of 
grass and mops the surface clean, finally 
rubbing it with his handkerchief. Grasping 
the lantern from my hand he holds it close 
to the ground, when the rays reveal a 
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of such an one. He probably guesses the 
way my thoughts travel, for he stands 
up and solemnly asserts that he has a 
distinctly justifiable intention in_ this 
matter ; namely, to uncover, to search, to 
verify a theory or displace it, and to cover 
up again. He means to take away nothing 
—not a grain of sand. In this he says he 
sees no such monstrous sin. I inquire if 
this is really a promise to me? He 
repeats that it is a promise, and resumes 
digging. My contribution to the labour 
is that of directing the light constantly 
upon the hole. When he has reached 
something more than a foot deep he digs 
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complete mosaic—a pavement of minute 
tessere of many colours, of intricate 
pattern, a work of much art, of much 
time, and of muchindustry. He exclaims 
in a shout that he knew it always—that it 
is not a Celtic stronghold exclusively, if 
at all, but a Roman; the former people 
having probably contributed little more 
than the original framework which the 
latter took and adapted it till it became 
the present imposing structure. 

I ask, What if it is Roman ? 

A great deal, according to him. That 
it proves all the world to be wrong in 
this great argument, and himself alone to 
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be right ! 
further ? 

I agree—reluctantly ; but he does not 
notice my reluctance. At an adjoining 
spot he begins flourishing the tools anew 
with the skill of a navvy, this venerable 
scholar with letters after his name. Some- 
times he falls on his knees, burrowing 
with his hands in the manner of a hare, 
and where his old-fashioned broadcloth 
touches the sides of the hole it gets 
plastered with the damp earth. He con- 
tinually murmurs to himself how im- 
portant, how very important, this dis- 
covery is! He draws out an object; we 
wash it in the same primitive way by 
rubbing it with the wet grass, and it 
proves to be a semi-transparent bottle of 
iridescent beauty, the sight of which 
draws groans of luxurious sensibility from 
the digger. Further and further search 
brings out utensils, weapons. It is strange 
indeed that by merely peeling off a 
wrapper of modern accumulations we 
have lowered ourselves into an ancient 
world. Finally a skeleton is uncovered, 
tall and perfect. He lays it out on the 
grass, bone to its bone. 

My friend says the man must have 
fallen fighting here, as this is no place of 
burial. He turns again to the trench, 
scrapes, feels, till from a corner he draws 
out a heavy lump—a small image four or 
five inches high. We clean it as before. 
It is a statuette, apparently of gold, or, 
more probably, of bronze-gilt—a figure of 
Mercury, obviously, its head being sur- 
mounted with the petasus or winged hat, 
the usual accessory of that deity. Further 
. inspection reveals the workmanship to be 
of the highest finish and detail, and, pre- 
served by the limy earth, to be as fresh in 
every line as on the day it left the hands 
of its artificer. 

We seem to be standing in the Roman 
Forum and not on a hill in Wessex. 
Intent upon this truly valuable relic of the 
old empire of which even this remote spot 
was a component part, we do not notice 
what is going on in the present world till 
reminded of it by the sudden renewal of 
the storm. Looking up I perceive that 
the vast extinguisher of cloud has again 
settled down upon the fortress-town, as if 
resting upon the edge of the inner ram- 
part, and shutting out the moon. I turn 
my back to the tempest, still directing the 
light across the hole. My companion 
digs on unconcernedly ; he is living two 
thousand years ago, and despises things 


Can I wait while he digs 
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of the moment as dreams __ But at last he 
is fairly beaten, and standing up beside 
me looks round on what he has done, 
The rays of the lantern pass over the 
trench to the tall skeleton stretched upon 
the grass on the other side. The beating 
rain has washed the bones clean and 
white, and the forehead, cheek-bones, and 
two-and-thirty sound teeth of the skull 
glisten in the candle-shine as they lie. 

This storm, like the first, is of the 
nature of a squall, and it ends as abruptly 
as the other. We dig no further. My 
triend says that itis enough—he has proved 
his point. He replaces the bones in the 
trench and covers them. The next act of 
his plan is more than difficult, but is 
carried out. The treasures are inhumed 
again in their respective holes: they are 
not ours. Each deposition seems to cost 
him a twinge; and at one moment | 
fancied I saw him slip his hand into his 
coat pocket. 

‘* We must re-bury them all,” say I. 

‘Oh yes,” he answers with integrity. 
‘*T was wiping my hand.” 

The beauties of the tesselated floor of 
the governor’s house are once again con- 
signed to darkness; the trench is filled 
up ; the sod laid smoothly down ; he wipes 
the perspiration from his forehead with 
the same handkerchief he had used to 
mop the skeleton clean ; and we make for 
the eastern gate of the fortress. 

Dawn bursts upon us suddenly as we 
reach the opening. It comes by the lifting 
and thinning of the clouds that way till 
we are bathed in a pink light. The 
direction of his homeward journey is not 
the same as mine, and we part under the 
outer slope. 

Walking along quickly to restore 
warmth I muse upon my eccentric friend, 
and cannot help asking myself this 
question : Did he really replace the gilded 
image of the god Mercurius with the rest 
of the treasures? He seemed to do so; 
and yet I could not testify to the fact. 
Probably, however, he was as good as 
his word. 

* * % * * * 

FIVE YEARS AFTER.—I open the fore- 
going pages of my diary to add that among 
the effects of my friend, lately deceased, 
has been found, carefully preserved, a gilt 
statuette representing Mercury, labelled 
‘‘ Debased Roman.” No record is attached 
to explain how it came into his possession. 
The figure is bequeathed to the Caster- 
bridge Museum. 
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T was one o'clock, and 
many of the students in 
the National Gallery had left off work 
and were refreshing themselves with 
lunch and conversation. There was 
one old worker who had not stirred 
from his place, but he had _ put 
down his brush, and had taken from his 
pocket a small book, which was like its 
owner, thin, and shabby of covering. 
He seemed to find pleasure in reading it, 
for he turned over its pages with all the 
tenderness characteristic of one who loves 
what he reads. Now and again he 
glanced at his unfinished copy of the 
beautiful portrait of Andrea del Sarto, 
and once his eyes rested on another copy 
next to his, better and truer than his; 
and once he stooped to pick up a girl’s 
prune-coloured tie which had fallen from 
the neighbouring easel. After this he 
seemed to become unconscious of his 
surroundings, as much, if not more, un- 
conscious than any one of the pictures 
near him. Any one might have been 
justified in mistaking him for the por- 
trait of a man, but that his lips moved ; 
for it was his custom to read softly to 
himself. 

The students passed back to their 
places, not troubling to notice him, be- 
cause they knew from experience that he 
never noticed them, and that all greetings 
were wasted on him, and all words were 
wanton expenditure of breath. They had 
come to regard him very much in the 
same way as many of us regard the 
wonders of nature, without astonishment, 
without any questionings, and often with- 
out any interest. One girl, a new-comer, 
did chance to say to her companion : 

** How ill that old man looks!” 

‘Qh, he always looks like that,” was 
the answer, ‘‘ You will soon get accus- 
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tomed to him. Come along, I must finish 
my ‘ Blind Beggar’ this afternoon.” 

In a few minutes most of the workers 
were busy again, although there were 
some who continued to chat quietly, and 
several young men who seemed reluctant 
to leave their girl-friends, and who were 
by no means encouraged to go. One 
young man came to claim his book and 
pipe which he had left in the charge of a 
bright-eyed girl who was copying Sir 
Joshua’s Angels. She gave him his 
treasures, and received in exchange a 
dark-red rose, which she fastened in her 
belt ; and then he returned to his portrait 
of Mrs. Siddons. But there was some- 
thing in his disconsolate manner which 
made one suspect that he thought less of 
Mrs. Siddons’s beauty than of the beauty 
of the girl who was wearing the dark-red 
rose. The strangers passing through the 
rooms stopped now and again to peer 
curiously at the students’ work. They 
were stared at indignantly by the students 
themselves, but they made no attempt to 
move away, and even ventured sometimes 
to pass criticisms of no tender character 
on some of the copies. The fierce-looking 
man who was copying ‘* The Horse 
Fair” deliberately put down his brushes, 
folded his arms, and waited defiantly 
until they had gone by ; but others, wiser 
in their generation, went on painting 
calmly. Several workers were painting 
the new Raphael; one of them was a 
white-haired old gentlewoman, whose 
hand was trembling, and yet skilful still. 
More than once she turned to give a few 
hints to the young girl‘near her, who 
looked in some distress and doubt. Just 
the needful help was given, and then the 
girl plied her brush merrily, smiling the 
while with pleasure and gratitude. There 
seemed to be a genial, kindly influence at 
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work, a certain homeliness too, which 
must needs assert itself where many are 
gathered together, working side by side. 
All made a harmony : the wonderful pic- 
tures collected from many lands and many 
centuries, each with its meaning, and its 
message from the Past ; the ever-present 
memories of the painters themselves, who 
had worked and striven and conquered ; 
and the living human beings, each with 
his wealth of earnest endeavour and 
hope. 

Meanwhile, the old man read on un- 
interruptedly un- 
til two hands 
were put over his 
book, and é§ a 
gentle voice said : 

‘““Mr. Lindall, 
you have had no 
lunch again. Do 
you know, I 
begin to _ hate 
Lucretius. He al- 
ways makes you 
forget your 
food.” 

The old man 
looked up, and 
something like a 
smile passed over 
his joyless face 
when he saw 
Helen Stanley 
bending overhim. 

‘“*Ah!” he an- 
swered, ** you 
must not. hate 
Lucretius. I have 
had more plea- 
sant hours with 


him than with 
any living per- 
son.” 

He rose, and 


came forward to 
examine her copy 
of Andrea del 
Sarto’s portrait. 

‘* Yours is bet- 
ter than mine,” 
he said critically ; 
‘in fact, mine 
is a failure. I 
think I shall only 
get a small price 
for mine; indeed, I doubt whether I shall 
get sufficient to pay for my funeral.” 

‘* You speak dismally,” she answered 
smiling. 

‘*T missed you yesterday,” he continued 
half dreamily. ‘‘I left my work, and I 
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wandered through the rooms, and I did 
not even read Lucretius. Something 
seemed to have gone from my life; at 
first I thought it must be my favourite 
Raphael, or the Murillo, but it was 
neither the one nor the other—it was 
you. That was strange, wasn’t it? But 
you know we get accustomed to any- 
thing, and perhaps I should have missed 
you less the second day, and by the end 
of a week I should not have missed you 
at all. Mercifully we have in us the 
power of forgetting.” 


” 


‘‘T do not wish to plead for myself,” 
she said, ‘‘ but I do not believe that you 
or any one could really forget. That which 
outsiders call forgetfulness, might be 
called by the better name of resignation.” 

‘*]T don’t care about talking any more 
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now,” he said suddenly, and he went to 
his easel and worked silently at his 
picture; and Helen Stanley glanced at 
him and thought she had never seen her 
old companion look so forlorn and deso- 
late as he did to-day. He looked as if no 
gentle hand had ever been placed on him 
in kindliness and affection, and that 
seemed to her a terrible thing, for she 
was one of those pre-historically-minded 
persons who persist in believing that 
affection is as needful to human life as the 
gracious rain to flower-life. When first 
she came to work at the gallery—some 
twelve months ago—she had noticed this 
old man, and had wished for his com- 
panionship ; she was herself lonely and 
sorrowful, and, although young, had to 
fight her own battle, and had learnt some- 
thing of the difficulties of that battle, and 
this had given her an experience beyond 
her years. She was not more than twenty- 
four years of age, but she looked rather 
older, and though she had beautiful eyes, 
full of meaning and kindness, her features 
were decidedly plain as well as unattractive. 
There were some in the Gallery who said 
amongst themselves jestingly, that as Mr. 
Lindall had waited so many years before 
talking to any one, he might have chosen 
some one better worth the waiting for ; but 
they soon became accustomed to seeing 
Helen Stanley and Mr. Lindall together, 
and they laughed less than before ; and 
meanwhile the acquaintance ripened into a 
sort of friendship, half sulky on his part, 
and wholly kind on her part. Hetold her 
nothing about himself, and he asked 
nothing about herself ; for weeks he never 
even knew her name. Sometimes he did 
not speak at all, and the two friends 
would work silently side by side, until it 
was time to go; and then he waited until 


she was ready, and walked with her 
across Trafalgar Square, where they 


parted and went their own ways. 

But occasionally, when she least ex- 
pected it, he would speak with glowing 
enthusiasm on art ; then his eyes seemed 
to become bright, and his bent figure 
more erect, and his whole bearing proud 
and dignified. There were times too 
when he would speak on other subjects : 
on the morality of free-thought, and on 
those who had died to vindicate free- 
thought, on Bruno, of blessed memory, on 
him and scores of others too. He would 
speak of the different schools of philo- 
sophy ; he would laugh at himself and at 
all who, having given time and thought 
to the study of life’s complicated problems, 
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had not reached one step further than the 
old-world thinkers. Perhaps he would 
quote one of his favourite philosophers, 
and then suddenly relapse into silence, 
returning to his wonted abstraction, or 
to his indifference to his surroundings. 
Helen Stanley had learnt to understand 
his ways and to appreciate his mind, and, 
without intruding on him in any manner, 
had put herself gently into his life, as his 
quiet champion and his friend. No one, 
in her presence, dared to speak slightingly 
of the old man, nor to make fun of his 
tumble-down appearance, nor of his worn- 
out silk hat with a crack in the side, nor 
of his rag of a black tie, which, together 
with his overcoat, had ‘‘ seen better aays.” 
Once she brought her needle and thread, 
and darned the torn sleeve during her 
lunch-time ; and though he never knew it, 
she was satisfied to have helped him. To- 
day she noticed that he was painting badly, 
and that he seemed to take no interest in 
his work ; but she went on busily with 
her own picture, and was so engrossed in 
it, that she did. not at first observe that he 
had packed up his brushes and was pre- 
paring to go home. 

‘‘ Three more strokes,” he said quietly, 
‘*and you will have finished your picture. 
I shall never finish mine; perhaps you 
wili be good enough to set it right for me. 
I am not coming here again. I don’t 
seem to have caught the true expression 
—what do you think? But I am not 
going to let it worry me, for 1 am sure 
you will promise to do your best for me. 
See, I will hand these colours and these 
brushes over to you, and no doubt you 
will accept the palette as well. Ihave no 
further use for it.” 

Helen Stanley took the palette which 
he held out towards her, and looked at 
him as though she would wish to question 
him. 

‘*It is very hot here,’ 
‘‘and I am going out. 
work.” 

He hesitated, and then added: ‘I 
should like you to come with me if you can 
spare the time.” 

She packed up her things at once, and 
the two friends moved slowly away, he 
gazing absently at the pictures, and she 
wondering in her mind as to the meaning 
of his strange mood. 

When they were on the steps inside the 
building, he turned to Helen Stanley and 
said : 

‘* | should like to go back to the pictures 
once more. I feel as if I must stand 


’ 


he continued, 
I am tired of 
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amongst them just a little longer. They 
have been my companions for so long, 
that they are almost part of myself. I 
can close my eyes and recall them 
faithfully. But I want to take a last 
look at them; I want to feel once more 
the presence of the great masters, and 
to refresh my mind with their genius. 
When I look at their work, I think of 
their life, and can only wonder at their 
death. It was so strange that they should 
die.” 

They went back together, and he took 
her to his favourite pictures, but remained 
speechless before them, and she did not 
disturb his thoughts. At last he said: 

‘*T am ready to go; I have said good- 
bye to them all. I know of nothing more 
wonderful than being amongst a number 
of fine pictures. It is almost over- 
whelming. One expects Nature to be 
grand; but one does not expect Man to 
be grand.” 

‘* You know we don’t agree there,” she 
answered. ‘‘ J expect everything grand 
and great from Man.” 

They went out of the gallery and into 
Trafalgar Square. It was a scorching 
afternoon in August, but there was some 
cooling comfort in seeing the dancing 
water of the fountains, sparkling so 
brightly in the sunshine. 

‘*Do you mind stopping here a few 
minutes?” he said. ‘‘I should like to sit 
down and watch. There is so much to 
see.” 

She led the way to a seat, one end of 
which was occupied by a workman, who 
was sleeping soundly and snoring as well, 
his arms folded tightly together. He had 
a little clay pipe in the corner of his 
mouth: it seemed to be tucked in so 
snugly that there was not much danger 
of its falling to the ground. At last 
Helen spoke to her companion. 

‘*What do you mean by saying that 
you will not be able to finish your picture ? 
Perhaps you are not well; indeed, you 
don’t look well. You make me anxious, 
for I have a great regard for you.” 

‘*T am ill and suffering,” he answered 
quietly. ‘‘I thought I should have died 
yesterday, but I made up my mind to live 
until I saw you again, and I thought I 
would ask you to spend the afternoon 
with me, and to go with me to West- 
minster Abbey, and sit with me in the 
Cloisters. I do not feel able to go by 
myself, and I know of no one to ask except 
yourself, and I believed you would not 
refuse me, for you have been very kind to 
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me. Ido not quite understand why you 
have been kind to me, but I am wonder- 
fully grateful to you. To-day I heard 
some one in the gallery say that you were 
plain; I turned round and I said, ‘I beg 
your pardon, / think she is very beautiful.’ 
I think they laughed, and that puzzled 
me ; for you have always seemed to me a 
very beautiful person.” 

At that moment the little clay pipe fell 
from the workman’s mouth, and was 
broken into bits. He awoke with a 
start, gazed stupidly at the old man and 
his companion and at the broken clay 
pipe. 

‘*Curse my luck!” he said, yawning, 
‘*T was fond of that pipe.” 

The old man drew his own pipe and his 
own tobacco pouch from his pocket. 

‘Take these, stranger,” he said, ‘I 
don’t want them. And good luck to 
you.” 

The man’s face brightened up as he 
took the pipe and pouch. 

‘‘You’re uncommon kind,” he said 
earnestly. Can you spare them?” he 
added, holding them out half reluctantly. 

‘“ Yes,” answered the old man, ‘‘ I shall 
not smoke again. You may as well have 
these matches too.” 

The labourer put them in his pocket, 
smiled his thanks, and walked some little 
distance off, and Helen watched him 
examine his new pipe, and then fill it with 
tobacco and light it. 

Mr. Lindall proposed that they should 
be getting on their way to Westminster, 
and they soon found themselves in the 
Abbey. They sat together in the Poets’ 
Corner ; a smile of quiet happiness broke 
over the old man’s tired face as he looked 
around and took in all the solemn beauty 
and grandeur of the resting-place of the 
great. 

‘““You know,” he said, half to himself, 
half to his companion, ‘‘ I have no belief 
of any kind, and no hopes and no fears ; 
but all through my life it has been a 
comfort to me to sit quietly in a church or 
a cathedral. The graceful arches, the sun 
shining through the stained windows, the 
vaulted roof, the noble columns have 
helped me to understand the mystery 
which all our books of philosophy cannot 
make clear, though we bend over them 
year after year, and grow old over them, 
old in age and in spirit. Though I myself 
have never been outwardly a worshipper, 
I have never sat in a place of worship but 
that for the time being, I have felt a better 
man. But directly the voice of doctrine 
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or dogma was raised, the spell was broken 
for me, and that which I hoped was being 
made clear to me, had no further meaning 
for me. There was only one voice which 
ever helped me—the voice of the organ 
arousing me, thrilling me, filling me with 
strange longing, with welcome sadness, 
with solemn gladness. I have always 
thought that music can give an answer 
when everything else is of no avail. Ido 
not know what you believe.” 

‘*T am so young to have found out,” 
she said, almost pleadingly. 

‘Don’t worry yourself,” he answered 
kindly. ‘‘ Be brave and strong, and let 
the rest go. I should like to live long 
enough to see what you will make of your 
life. I believe you will never be false to 
yourself nor to any one. That is rare. 
I believe you will not let any lower ideal 
take the place of your high ideal of what 
is beautiful and noble in art, in life. I 
believe that you will never let despair get 
the upper hand of you. If it does, you 
may as well go die; yes, you may as well 
go die. And I would ask you not to lose 
your entire faith in humanity. There is 
nothing like that for withering up the very 
core of the heart. I tell you, young 
woman, humanity and Nature have so 
much in common with each other, that if 
you lose your entire faith in the former, 
you will lose part of your pleasure in the 
latter; you will see less beauty in the 
trees, the flowers, and the fields, less 
grandeur in the mighty mountains and the 
sea; the seasons will come and go, and 
you will scarcely heed their coming and 
going ; winter will settle over your soul, 
just as it settled over mine. And you see 
what I am.” 

They had now passed into the Cloisters, 
and they sat down in one of the recesses 
of the windows, and looked out upon the 
rich plot of grass which the Cloisters 
enclose. There was not a soul there 
except themselves ; the cool and the quiet 
and the beauty of the spot refreshed these 
pilgrims, and they rested in calm enjoy- 
ment. 

Helen was the first to break the silence. 
“IT am glad you have brought me 
here,” she said ; ‘‘I shall never grumble 
now at not being able to afford a fortnight 
in the country. This is better than any- 
thing else.” 

‘*It has always been my summer holi- 
day to come here,” he said. ‘* When I 
first came, I was like you, young and 
hopeful, and I had wonderful visions of 
what I intended to do and to be. Here 
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it was I made a vow that I would become 
a great painter, and win for myself a rest- 
ing-place in this very Abbey. There is 
humour in the situation, is there not ?” 

** 1 don’t like to hear you say that,” she 
answered. ‘‘ It is not always possible for 
us to fulfil all our ambitions. Still, it is 
better to have had them and failed of them, 
than not to have had them at all.” 

** Possibly,” he replied coldly. Then 
he added: ‘‘I wish you would tell me 
something about yourself. You have 
always interested me.” 

‘I have nothing to tell you about 
myself,” she answered frankly. ‘‘I am 
alone in the world, without friends and 
without relations. The very name I use 
is not a real name. I was a foundling. 
At times I am sorry I do not belong to 
any one, and at other times I am glad 
there is no one whom I might possibly 
vex and disappoint. You know I am fond 
of books and of art, so my life is not 
altogether empty, and I find my pleasure 
in hard work. When I saw you at the 
gallery, I wished to know you, and I asked 
one of the students who you were. He 
told me you were a misanthrope, and I 
was sorry, because I believed that 
humanity ought to be helped and loved, 
not despised. Then I did not care so 
much about knowing you, until one day 
you spoke to me about my painting, and 
that was the beginning of our friendship.” 

‘Forty years ago,” he said sadly, 
‘*the friend of my boyhood deceived me. 
I had not thought it possible that he could 
be false to me. He screened himself 
behind me, and became prosperous and 
respected at the expense of my honour. 
I vowed I would never again make a friend. 
A few years later, when I was beginning 
to hold up my head, the woman whom [| 
loved, deceived me. Then I put from me 
all affection and all love. Greater natures 
than mine are better able to bear these 
troubles, but my heart contracted and 
withered up.” 

He paused for a moment, many re- 
collections overpowering him. Then he 
went on telling her the history of his 
life, unfolding to her the story of his hopes 
and ambitions, describing to her the very 
home where he was born, and the dark- 
eyed sister whom he had loved, and with 
whom he had played over the daisied 
fields and through the carpeted woods, 
and all amongst the richly-tinted bracken. 
One day he was told she was dead, and 
that he must never speak her name; but 
he spoke it all the day and all the night— 
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Beryl, nothing but Beryl ; and he looked 
for her in the fields and in the woods and 
amongst the bracken. It seemed as if he 
had unlocked the casket of his heart, 
closed for so many years, and as if all the 
memories of the Past and all the secrets of 
his life were rushing out, glad to be free 


once more, and grateful for the open air of 


sympathy. 

‘* Beryl was as swift as a deer!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You would have laughed to 
seeheron the moor. Ah! it was hard to 
give up all thoughts of meeting her again. 
They told me I should see her in heaven, 
but I did not care about heaven. I wanted 
Beryl on earth, as I knew her, a merry, 
laughing sister. . I think you are right ; 
we don’t forget, we become resigned in a 
dead, dull kind \of way.” 

Suddenly he said: ‘‘ I don’t know why 
I have told you all this. And yet it has 
been such a pleasure to me. You are the 
only person to whom I could have spoken 
about myself, for no one else but you 
would have cared.” 

**Don’t you think,” she said gently, 
**that you made a mistake in letting your 
experiences embitter you? Because you 
had been unlucky in one or two instances, 
it did not follow that all the world was 
against you. Perhaps you unconsciously 
put yourself against all the world, and 
therefore saw every one in an unfavourable 
light. It seems so easy to do that. 
Trouble comes to most people, doesn’t it ? 
and your philosophy should have taught 
you to make the best of it. At least, that 
is my notion of the value of philosophy.” 

She spoke timidly and hesitatingly, as 
though she gave utterance to these words 
against her will. 

‘*T am sure you are right, child,” he 
said eagerly. 

He put his hands to his eyes, but he 
could not keep back the tears. 

** | have been such a lonely old man,” 
he sobbed; ‘‘no one can tell what a 
lonely, loveless life mine has been. If I 
were not so old and so tired, I should like 
to begin all over again.” 

He sobbed for many minutes, and she 
did not know what to say to him of com- 
fort; but she took his hand within her 
own and gently caressed it, as one might 
do to a little child in pain. He looked up 
and smiled through his tears. 

**'You have been very good to me,” he 
said, ‘‘and I dare say you have thought 
me ungrateful. You mended my coat for 
me one morning, and not a day has passed 
but that I have looked at the darn and 
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thought of you. I like to remember that 
you have done it for me. But you have 
done far more than this for me; you have 
put some sweetness into my life. What- 
ever becomes of me hereafter, I shall 
never be able to think of my life on earth 
as anything but beautiful, because you 
thought kindly of me, and acted kindly 
for me. The other night, when this ter- 
rible pain came over me, I wished you 
were near me; I wished to hear your 
voice. There is very beautiful music in 
your voice. 

‘*T would have come to you gladly,” 
she said, smiling quietly at him. ‘* You 
must make a promise that when you feel 
ill again, you will send for me. Then 
you will see what a splendid nurse I am, 
and how soon you will become strong and 
well under my care: strong enough to 
paint many more pictures, each one better 
than the last. Now, will you promise?” 

‘© Yes,” he said, and he raised her hand 
reverently to his lips. 

‘* You are not angry with me for doing 
that ?”’ he asked suddenly. ‘‘I should 
not like to vex you.” 

‘*T am not vexed,” she answered kindly 

“Then perhaps I may kiss it once 
more ?”’ he asked. 

‘“Yes,” she answered, and again he 
raised her hand to his lips. 

‘* Thank you,” he said quietly, ‘‘ that 
was kind of you. Do you see that broken 
sun-ray yonder? Is it not golden? I 
find it very pleasant to sit here; and I 
am quite happy and almost free from pain. 
Lately I have been troubled with a dull, 
thudding pain near my heart, but now I 
feel so strong that I believe I shall finish 
that Andrea del Sarto after all.” 

‘*Of course you will,” she answered 
cheerily, ‘‘and I shall have to confess 
that yours is better than mine! I am 
quite willing to yield the palm to you.” 

‘*T must alter the expression of the 
mouth,” he replied. ‘‘ That is the part 
which has worried me. I don’t think I 
told you that I have had a commission to 
copy Rembrandt’s old Jew. I must set to 
work on that next week.” 

‘* But you have given me your palette 
and brushes !”” she laughed. 

‘* You must be generous enough to 
lend them to me,” he said, smiling. 
‘* By the way, I intend to give you my 
books, all of them. Some day I must 
show them to you ; I especially value my 
philosophical books ; they have been my 
faithful companions through many years. 
I believe you do not read Greek. That 
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is a pity, because you would surely enjoy 
Aristotle. I think I must teach you 
Greek ; it would be an agreeable legacy 
to leave you when I pass away into the 
Great Silence.” 

‘© ] should like to learn,” she said, 
wondering to hear him speak so un- 
reservedly. It seemed as if some great 
barrier had been rolled aside, and as if 
she were getting to know him better, 
having been allowed to glance into his 
past life, to sympathise with his past 
mistakes, and with the failure of his 
ambitions, and with the deadening of his 
heart. 

‘*You must read Aéschylus,”’ he con- 
tinued enthusiastically, ‘‘ and if I mistake 
not, the Agamemnon will mark an epoch 
in your life. You will find that all these 
studies will serve to ennoble your art, and 
you will be able to put mind into your 
work, and not merely form and colour. 
Do you know, I feel so well, that I believe 
I shall not only live to finish Andrea del 
Sarto, but also to smoke another pipe!” 

‘* You have been too rash to-day,” she 
laughed, ‘‘ giving away your pipe and 
pouch, your palette and brushes in this 
reckless manner! I must get you a new 
pipe to-morrow. I wonder you did not 
part with your venerable Lucretius.” 

‘‘ That reminds me,” he said, fumbling 
in his pocket, ‘‘I think I have dropped 
my Lucretius. I fancy I left it some- 
where in the Poets’ Corner. It would 
grieve me to lose that book.” 

‘¢ Let me go and look for it,” she said, 
and she advanced a few steps and then 
came back to him. 

‘* You have been saying many kind 
words to me,” she said, as she put her 
hand on his arm, ‘‘and I have not told 
you that I value your friendship and am 
grateful to you for letting me be more 
than a mere stranger to you. I have 
been very lonely in my life, for I am not 
one to make friends easily, and it has 
been a great privilege to me to talk with 
you. I want you to know this; for if I 
have been anything to you, you have 
been a great deal to me. You see, 
although I am young, I have long since 
learnt somewhat of sorrow. I have had 
hard times and hard words, and have 
never met with much sympathy from 
those of my own age ; I have found them 
narrow, and they found me dull. They 
had passed through few experiences and 
knew nothing about failure or success, 
and some of them did not even under- 
stand the earnestness of endeavour, and 
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laughed at me when I spoke of a high 
ideal. So I withdrew into myself, and 
should probably have grown still more 
isolated than I was before, but that I met 
you, and, as time went on, we became 
friends. I shall always remember your 
teaching, and, though all the world may 
laugh, I will keep to a high ideal of life 
and art, and I will never: let despair 
creep into my heart, and I will never lose 
my faith in humanity.” 

As she spoke, a lingering ray of sun- 
shine lit up her face and gently caressed 
her soft brown hair; slight though her 
form, and sombre her clothes, and un- 
lovely her features, she seemed a gracious 
presence, beautiful and gladdening, be- 
cause of her earnestness. 

‘*Now,” she said, ‘“‘you rest here 
until I come back with your Lucretius, 
and then I think I must be getting on my 
way home. But you must fix a time for 
our first Greek lesson ; for we must begin 
to-morrow.” 

When she had gone, he walked in the 
Cloisters, holding his hat in his hand and 
his stick under his arm. There was a 
quiet smile on his face, called forth 
by pleasant thoughts in his mind, 
and he did not look quite so shrunken 
and shrivelled as usual. His eyes 
were fixed on the ground; but he raised 
them, and observed a white cat creeping 
towards him. It came and rubbed itself 
against his foot, and purring with all its 
might, seemed determined to win some 
kind of notice from him. The old man 
stooped down to stroke it, and was just 
touching its sleek coat, when he suddenly 
withdrew his hand and groaned deeply. 
He struggled to the recess and sank back. 
The stick fell on the stone with a clatter, 
and the battered hat rolled down beside it, 
and the white cat fled away in terror ; but 
realising that there was no cause for 
alarm, it came back and crouched near 
the silent figure of the old man, watching 
him intently. Then it stretched out its 
paw and played with his hand, doing its 
utmost to coax him into a little fun; but 
he would not be coaxed, and the cat lost 
all patience with him, and left him to 
himself. 

Meanwhile Helen Stanley was looking 
for the lost Lucretius in the Poets’ 
Corner. She found it lying near Chaucer's 
tomb, and was just going to take it to her 
friend when she saw the workman to 
whom they had spoken in Trafalgar 
Square. He recognised her at once and 
came towards her. 
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“I've been having a quiet half-hour 
here,” he said. ‘‘ It always does me good 
to sit in the Abbey.” 

“You should go into the Cloisters,” 
she said kindly. ‘‘I have been sitting 
there with my friend. He will be interested 
to hear that you love this beautiful 
Abbey.” 

**] should like to see him again,” said 
the workman. ‘‘He had a kind way 
about him, and that pipe he gave me is 
an uncommon good one ; still, | am sorry 
I smashed the little clay pipe. I'd grown 
used to it. I'd smoked it ever since my 
little girl died and left me alone in the 
world. I used to bring my little girl here, 
and now I! come alone; but it isn’t the 
same thing.” 

‘No, it could not be the same thing,” 
said Helen gently ; ‘‘ but you find some 
little comfort here?” 

**Some little comfort, 
** One can’t expect much.” 


” 


he answered. 
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They went together into the Cloisters, 
and as they came near the recess where 
the old man rested, Helen said: 

‘* Why, he has fallen asleep ! 
have been very tired. And he has dropped 
his hat and stick. Thank you, if you will 
put them down there, I will watch by his 
side until he wakes up. I don’t suppose 
he will sleep for long. 

The workman stooped down to pick up 
the hat and stick, and glanced at the 
sleeper. Something in the  sleeper’s 
countenance arrested his attention. He 
turned to the girl and saw that she was 
watching him. 

‘* What is it?” she asked anxiously. 
** What is the matter with you ?” : 

He tried to speak, but his voice failed 
him, and all he could do, was to point with 
trembling hand to the old man. 

Helen looked, and a loud cry broke 
from her lips. The old man was dead. 


He must 



































THE ZOO REVISITED. 
By PHIL ROBINSON. 


I.—A CHAT WITH THE QUEEN’S LION. 


‘6 ANY happy returns of the day, 
Victor.” 

‘*Thank you,” yawned the lion ; ‘is it 
my birthday ?” 

‘* Yes, as near as we can fix it. You 
are four years old to-day, and about three 
hundredweight, I should say, in the scales, 
if we could only persuade you to sit in 
them.” 

‘‘No, sir, not after my experience of 
having the collar filed off my neck.” 

‘* Why, do you mean to say you bear a 
grudge, after all this time, for an operation 
that prevented your being choked! The 
collar was put on you in Africa when you 
were perhaps five months old, and five 
months later it had got too tight for you, 
and so Mr. Bartlett had it taken off—to 
save your life. It was very kind of him.” 

‘*] don’t know anything about that,” 
was the reply; ‘‘ all I know is that I did 
not see the kindness of having my head 
put in a sack, and my legs stretched out 
while they filed-——” 

‘*Yes; but remember you were a finely- 
grown young fellow, and, good-natured 
though you are (for a lion), you did lose 
your temper, and handling a lion out of 
temper is not exactly the kind of job you 
would put children to However, that’s 
all over. They got your collar offin spite 
of you, and so here I am wishing you 
many happy returns of the day, instead of 
seeing you stuffed down in Cromwell 
Road.” 

‘* Perhaps ; but I’m not going to sit in 
the scales to be weighed all the same. 
And I’m much bigger than I was when 
they put my head in a sack ; so don’t try 
to do that again.” 

‘*Certainly not. Nobody wants to. 
You are a remarkably handsome lion, let 





me tell you, one of the most thorough- 
bred-looking of your royal race. Besides, 
your colour, golden-red, gives you a fine 
distinction above all your kind—‘ the 
ruddy lion’ that ‘ramps in gold on 
proud Scotland’s royal shield’ (excuse 
the quotation); but I am sorry to hear 
that your mane will never darken. I 
think the black manes of the Libyans 
give them a grim and gloomy majesty 
that is very becoming. But thisis getting 
personal.” 

‘* A trifle,” said Victor. 

‘*You are very proud, I presume, of 
being ‘ the Queen’s lion’? She would be 
very proud of you if she only knew what 
a noble personage you have grown.” 

‘* Yes, I suppose she would,” said the 
lion, with one eye over his shoulder at the 
lioness who was approaching; ‘but | 
have never seen the Queen, and——” 
Here he suddenly sprang to one side and 
growled a remonstrance at his beautiful 
companion. 

‘* That is a lovely lioness,” I said. 

‘** Ya-a-s,” he drawled, ‘‘ a pretty little 
thing, but tooyoung. Look at my back,” 
and he turned to show me the pattern 
which the lioness’s claws had engraved and 
chased upon his golden skin. ‘A great 
deal too young. That is her idea of play- 
ing—and I don’t like it. But,” brighten- 
ing up, ‘‘ I had a talk with Mr. Bartlett the 
other day, and showed him my scars, and 
she’s going away—until she gets older, 
and learns manners. But she és a beauti- 
ful creature, isn’t she?—Ah ! would you!” 
he thundered, as the lissome princess 
made a pounce at him with all her claws 
unsheathed. 

** Would you rather be alone then ?” 

‘*Alone! No. I’m engaged to Leona.” 
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‘The fine lioness that Mr. Vaughan 
Kirby gave to the Gardens last May? 
that he brought up from a cub, and when 
she was full grown’ that followed him 
about anywhere like a spaniel? Sheisa 
noble bride.” 

‘At any rate she has the manners 
becoming to her position, and the dignity. 
She doesn’t get excited over everything 
she sees and—— Hullo! Bless my eyes, 
what’s that ?” 

And suddenly Victor forgot all about 
dignity and not getting excited and stood 
at his utmost height, glaring with set 
eyes over my shoulder, his tail swishing 
at the tip, and he gave a low, strange 
growl, and the young lioness understood 
him and came to his side, then looked 
where he was looking, and it was splendid 
to see her outbreak of enthusiasm, the 
terribly eager way she paced up and 
down, and the awful fixedness of her 
glare. It was a noble lover of the real 
wild life. 

I turned to see what had happened, and 
there, just emerging from their stables, 
was a group of elands with a fawn among 


them in the paddock opposite to the 
lions. Neither Victor nor the lioness had 
ever seen them before, for they had only 
that morning been brought from another 
cage. And the great elands loitered 
about and browsed, perfectly regardless 
of the fact that a pair of lions, literally 
quivering for their blood, were watching 
them from a distance that two bounds 
would have covered. Victor soon pulled 
himself together ; his limbs unstiffened, 
his head was lowered. But the young 
lioness went to and fro all the morning 
with a deadly gleam in her eves and a 
magnificent longing in the poise of her 
head and the quick short step. 

‘* Those are elands,” I said, ‘‘ such as 
your father and mother fed upon, and it 
may be that in your babyhood you, too, 
were fed with their venison.” 

‘* 1 can’t say,” replied the lion. ‘* Alll 
know is that when I saw them I felt a 
queer feeling such as I have never felt 
before. Perhaps, as you say, I was fed 
on eland by my father.” 

‘*Or perhaps it was what we call ‘in- 
stinct.’ You knew they were elands 
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because you couldn’t help knowing it. 
For the princess here was born in Holland, 
and yet look at her. She feels just as you 
felt, but she couldn’t tell you why.” 

‘‘ Yes, she does ; and yet where we were 
before there were plenty of animals that 
would have been good to eat, and neither 
of us experienced such a sensation as this. 
] assure you my mouth is watering.” 

‘*No; that was because the animals 
that you used to see from the other place 
were bison from America and gayals and 
buffalo from Asia. Your father never saw 
bison or gayal, and so neither you nor 
your princess recognised them. With the 
elands it is different. Her inherited 
instinct tells her that if she were still in 
Africa she would rush upon and kill these 
very antelope, and she has not yet learned 
that she cannot do so in Regent’s Park. 
You yourself may actually have eaten 
elands, and though you have forgotten it, 
the memory is really somewhere in you 
still. But you left Africa when very 
young.” 

‘““Yes, I was a mere baby when they 
took me away from Sokoto. A child 


carried me nearly the whole way to the 
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coast, and | was a plaything for him till 
they put me on the ship.” 

‘* You don’t remember it, do you?” 

‘*No, I can’t say that I do. But do 
you know, sometimes when I am lying 
asleep I dream of some place that must be 
Sokoto, and the wind is whispering in the 
crisp fronds of the palm-scrub and mutter- 
ing overhead in the leaves of the mvule 
trees, and clouds are driving along the 
night-sky, and nothing can hear me for 
the voice of the wind, nor see me for the 
drifting rock as I pass. along to where I 
know the herds of antelope are asleep, or 
to the drinking-place on the river-bank 
where giraffe and zebra and many a beast 
with horns come down to drink. But the 
dream never comes to any end, somehow. 
A crane cries out from the rushes yonder, 
or another lion awakes from his sleep with 
a growl—dreaming too, perhaps—and I 
awake before the end comes. The wind 
is crisp inthe reeds in that pond yonder, 
and soft in the elms overhead, and the 
grey clouds are blowing across the moon. 
But I know there are no herds of ante- 
lope lying asleep about here; no meet- 
ing-place for the thirsty forest-folk at 








From a photograph by Russell and Son, 17, Baker Street, N.W. 
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nightfall, where a lion may choose what he 
will kill. I have come to understand these 
bars,” he added a little wearily, and his 
eyes went back to the great horned things 
in the enclosure just across the path, and 
he fell into a day-dream as he watched 
them. But the lioness kept on her way, 
to and fro, a splendid picture of suppressed 
activity and desire. As she passed she 
happened to touch Victor, and disturbed 
his reverie. 

‘*Did you ever hear,” I asked, ‘‘ of a 
man called Stanley ? He was up your way 
about your time.” 

‘* No,” said Victor, ‘‘I was too young, 
I suppose.” | 

‘* Nor of Selous?” 

“No. What is he?” 

‘*Among other things,” said I, with 
some hesitation, ‘‘ he is a mighty hunter 
of lions.” 

‘* My father,” said Victor quietly, ‘‘ was 
a mighty hunter of men.” 

And he sat down, as the lions sit round 
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Nelson’s statue, with his two great fore- 
paws straight out before him and looked me 
fullin the face out of unfathomable eyes, 

‘*T cannot understand,” said he after a 
pause, ‘‘ why men hunt lions.” 

** Or why lions hunt men?” 

‘* That is simple enough ; because men 
are good to eat. What else were they 
made for—at least in Africa?” 

‘In Africa, perhaps! It may certainly 
be better for an African to be eaten by a 
lion than to be caught as a slave by an 
Arab.” 

‘And who knows,” retorted Victor, 
‘*better for a lion to be shot by Selous 
than brought home to be caged by 
Jamrach ?” 

‘*What! and Leona before you ?” 

‘1 wasn’t speaking of myself. I am 
quite contented where I am—but I should 
like an afternoon with those elands. I 
must see Mr. Bartlett about it, and about 
taking this young lioness away. Ah! here 
he comes. Good-bye.” 
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“ Every man’s life is a fairy-tale written by God’s fingers.”—HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


ERTAINLY Margot’s life did not 
seem much like a fairy-tale. No, 
it was much more like a travesty or a 
satire and, although Margot was very 
devout and was, moreover, of a believing 
turn of mind, prone to accept everything 
that she saw in print, when she read that 
sentence of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
which says, ‘‘ Every man’s life is a fairy- 
tale written by God’s fingers,” she smiled 
over it, thinking that the Almighty had a 
very strange notion of fairy-tales, if He 
had written her life for one. 

For Margot Blair was the youngest 
child of a widow and had three sisters 
older than herself. These three sisters 
were all fair and accounted beautiful, 
taking after their mother, who was fat, 
fair and forty (and a little more beside). 
Margot, on the contrary, had followed 
her father in looks and was tall and 
upright as a willow wand—‘‘ gawky,” her 
sisters called her—slight to an extreme 
which was most unbecoming, dark and 
sallow almost to swarthiness, with masses 
of almost black hair, which had a trick of 
slipping from its decorous confines and 
tumbling down her back, as her sisters 
said, like the snake-locks of Medusa. 
Margot’s features were certainly not bad ; 
she was called very plain, but she had not 
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the green eyes of the nineteenth century 
heroine, nor the very wide mouth, nor the 
pert little pug nose, which are indispens- 
able to success in the marriage market of 
fiction. No, she possessed none of these 
advantages, but she was lean and lanky 
and gawky and awkward, and she was 
very young. 

‘*Dear me, child,” Mrs. Blair said, in 
fretful tones to her one day, ‘‘ you grow 
more preposterously like your father every 
day. Will you ever stop growing? 
What a lamp-post you are.” 

It was on the tip of Margot’s tongue to 
ask whether it was a crime that she 
should be like her dead father, but 
although she was young, painfully young, 
she had long ago learned the wisdom of 
only giving utterance to about half the 
thoughts that came into her mind. 

‘** Was my father so very tall, Mother?” 
she said. 

‘Yes, very tall, terribly tall,” Mrs. 
Blair replied. ‘‘ Of course, it does not 
matter for a man, but it is a great affliction 
to have a daughter as tall as you are.” 

** Don’t you think it is a greater afflic- 
tion for me than for you, Mother?” 
Margot asked rather wistfully. 

‘*No, certainly not,” responded the 
mother sharply. ‘‘ I have to pay for your 
dresses, haven’t I?” 

Margot opened her mouth as if to speak 
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but succeeded once more in holding her 
peace. A bitter thought flitted across her 
mind that her mother did not often pay 
for anything for her, excepting for boots 
and gloves ; and they were always a very 
sore point, as she had had the audacity to 
grow both hands and feet two sizes larger 
than any of her sisters, who like many 
other little plump girls, had hands and feet 
remarkable for their extreme smallness. 

Poor Margot; everything she was, 
everything she did, everything she had, 
looked, said, and even what’ she seemed 
to think, was wrong in the eyas of her 
own people. It is so in some families, it 
was so in the household at Blankhampton 
which called Mrs. Blair mistress, and 
which Margot calledhome. To Ethelwyn, 
Gwen, and Maudie fell all the pleasures 
of their somewhat limited life ; to Margot 
were allotted, by common consent, all the 
small disagreeable duties, of which there 
are always more than enough in establish- 
ments wherein every sixpence is expected 
to do the work of a shilling. It was Mar- 
got who was expected to count over the 
clothes for the wash every Monday morn- 
ing, in company with the house-parlour- 
maid ; it was Margot who must go round 
to the butcher’s each morning to choose 
the daily meat, for as her mother always 
told her, it was good for her to learn as 
many useful things as she could, because 
it was not likely that she would ever have 
a large house of her own ; it was Margot 
who, when she had a presentable frock— 
which was not by any means a matter of 
course—was looked on as the goddess of 
the tea-table on the festive occasions when 
Mrs. Blair was at home of an afternoon 
to her friends, and it had been known for 
people to say that it was odd such a very 
smart little woman as Mrs. Blair, should 
allow her parlourmaid to appear behind 
the tea-table without acap. And to all 
intents and purposes, Margot might, on 
these occasions, just as well have been a 
parlourmaid, for any pleasure she derived 
out of the shows. For there she stood at 
the back of the long table, attending to a 
stream of wants of this order :—‘* Ah,— 
two cups of tea, one with sugar and one 
without.” ‘‘One cup of tea, sugar and 
milk, and a cup of coffee with milk and no 
sugar.” And never so much as a thank- 
you from one end of the afternoon to the 
other. 

On one afternoon, indeed, a young 
man who had been particularly imperative 
in his manner while asking for innumer- 
able cups of tea and coffee, was so taken 
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aback by the information that the tall 
silent girl who was serving the tea, was 
one of the daughters of the house, that 
he got himself introduced to her and 
attempted a sort of apology. 

‘* By Jove, you know, Miss Blair,” he 
began, in a weak and fatuous voice, ‘] 
had no idea who you were, that you were 
a daughter of the house in fact, ’pon 
my soul, no, by Jove. I shouldn’t have 
come up to the table and demanded tea 
in quite such cool fashion, I assure you.” 

Margot looked down at him from the 
vantage of her superior height with a 
glance of undisguised and unmitigated 
contempt. ‘‘ No,” she said, speaking 
very distinctly, ‘‘if you had known, | 
have no doubt you would have found a 
spare thank-you or two to bestow on me.” 

‘*Eh?” he stammered, while several 
audible giggles rose from the delighted 
bystanders. ‘‘I—I don’t quite under- 
stand you.” 

‘‘No?” said Margot, still regarding 
him with infinite scorn. ‘Still, it is very 
easy to understand. Newly acquired 
thank-yous are very precious and must 
not be given to persons of no account, as 
you took me to be.” 

As she moved away to the other end of 
the table, the smothered giggles gave 
place to undisguised laughter and the 
young man, with a blank look, appealed 
to those who had heard. ‘‘ What does 
she mean?” he asked. 

‘* My dear fellow,” said a man, who 
could scarcely speak for laughter, ‘‘ go 
home and think till you do understand; 
and when you have grasped the young 
lady’s meaning, bear in mind that you 
richly deserved the merciless snub you 
got.” 

So Margot had the triumph of a 
moment ; but the incident soon got round 
to her sisters’ ears and was repeated, 
with all the additions which it had ac- 
quired on the way, to their mother. 

‘*What is this I hear you said to Mr. 
Brown, Margot?” ‘Mrs. Blair asked as 
soon as the last guest had gone. 

‘‘ Mr. Brown,” said Margot, ‘‘I don’t 
know which was Mr. Brown.” 

“Yet I am told that you took him to 
task for his manners, a simply unpardon- 
able thing in a girl of your age.” 

Margot looked up. ‘‘Oh, you mean 
that little shrimp who speaks as if he had 
a spot on his tongue and twists his 
moustache all the time he is talking,” 
she said. 

‘* We shall not have a man friend left 
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if Margot is allowed to go on in this 
way,” cried Ethelwyn, in a tragic tone. 
Margot turned and looked at her. 
‘‘ Well, if anything I can say or do will 
relieve you of the society of such a 
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pestilential little toad as that,” she said 
deliberately, ‘‘ you should consider that 
you owe me a debt of gratitude, which it 
will take years to repay. 

‘‘The house will be shunned as if it 
had the plague,” cried Gwen, lifting eyes 





and hands to Heaven, as represented by 
the ceiling. 

** Don’t be so silly, Gwen,” exclaimed 
Maudie, who prided herself on being 
better endowed with common sense than 
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any other member of her family. ‘‘It is 
no great thing if Margot did offend little 
Brown, and from what I heard about it, 
he thoroughly deserved the snub she gave 
him. What did happen, Margot?” 
‘Nothing really happened, in the 
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ordinary sense of the word,” said Margot 
promptly. ‘‘It was like this—he had 
been many times to the table, ordering 
everything as if he were an Emperor, and 
as if I, whom it seems he took for a 
maid-servant, were dirt. And when he 
found out that I was the little Cinderella 
of the house, he got his nasty little self 
introduced to me, and with much punish- 
ment of the little moustache and many 
By Joves and such-like, he conveyed to 
me that if he had known I! was a lady, 
he would have been more careful of his 
manners.” 

‘Yes, and then?” cried Maudie 
eagerly, and feeling more sympathy with 
her young sister than she had ever felt 
before, for she detested the young man, 
Brown. 

‘*Oh, well——perhaps I was hard on 
him,” Margot admitted. 

**Yes, but how? Tell us every word,” 
Maudie cried. 

‘Well, I only told him that newly- 
acquired thank-yous are very precious and 
must not be wasted on persons of no 
account, as he took me to be.” 

‘*Margot, you never did!” 
exclaimed. 

** Margot !” said Mrs. Blair in an awful 
voice, while Ethelwyn and Gwen groaned 
in concert, ‘* We shall not have a single 
man friend left.” 

‘*Well, look here, mother,” Margot 
burst out, feeling that she was in for all- 
round censure, ‘‘ you all seem to think a 
great deal of this little wretch, but do 
you really like young men who come to 
your house and order your servants about 
as if they were not even flesh and blood ? 
What does little Brown do for you in 
return for your hospitality? Nothing, 
except to shed the lustre of his insig- 
nificant presence on you. Surely, the 
very least return he can make is to treat 
everyone he meets under your roof with 
ordinary civility and courtesy, whether 
they be your daughters, your friends, or 
only your servants. 

‘You unfortunate child!” 
Blair’s comment. 

** But why ?” Margot cried. ‘* Why?” 

‘*Margot is perfectly right,” put in 
Maudie in an undertone. 

‘* My dear child,” said Mrs. Blair, ina 
tone which she tried to make a forbearing 
one, ‘‘ you are very young yet ; when you 
are older you will learn that although you 
may be right, in a certain sense, in all 
that you say, yet it does not do—to use a 
man’s term, it does not pay—for young 
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girls to be going round the world as 
social paladins, running a tilt against 
every little insignificant slip of etiquette 
that any man may happen to make. 

However, in due time the effects of 
Margot’s first and only attempt at origi- 
nality faded away and ceased to be a 
matter for discussion in the family circle. 
She felt herself that her wholly sponta- 
neous outburst had been an utter failure, 
and that both her mother and her two 
elder sisters would much rather that she 
had meekly swallowed young Brown’s 
rudeness and also his make-matters-worse 
apology in silence. ‘‘ They all think me 
of far less account than that wretchedly 
vulgar little snob,” she said to herself 
bitterly. ‘* What is the good of trying to 
keep any respect for one’s self, when one is 
tied down to such a life as this.” 

She went to the window and looked 
out; it was a good height from the 
ground, for Margot occupied an attic- 
bedroom of small dimensions. ‘* What 
is the good of trying?” she said again, 
resting her arms on the window-ledge 
and staring blankly into space. ‘* They 
don’t care. I am superfluous, not wanted, 
in the way, a nuisance to them. Whata 
life it is,” and then she fell into a reverie 
about life and the strangeness of it all, 
and, somehow, found herself thinking of 
the sentence which had impressed her so 
strongly a few months before. 

“Every man’s life is a fairy-tale written by 
God's fingers.” Yes, that was what the 
great Danish philosopher had thought 
and written! A fairy-tale . . . Was her 
life a fairy-tale? Oh, no, no, a thou- 
sand times, no. A tragedy, a suffering, 
a mental void, a want, a blank . . but 
a fairy-tale . never ! 


CHAPTER: II. 


In this world nothing happens without 
causing an effect, and Margot’s little pas- 
sage of arms, or at least of words, with 
young Brown, although it seemed at the 
time only to have done her harm, proved 
to be the pivot upon which her whole life 
turned. To her mother she had now 
come to be viewed in the light of a person 
who must be carefully looked after. To 
Ethelwyn and Gwen she was simply a 
prig in petticoats, and the very sight of 
her or the mere sound of her name was 
enough to bore them to extinction. But, 
to Maudie, Margot appeared now in a 
totally new guise. 
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For instance, Maudie, all at once, be- 
came quite friendly with her young sister, 
and, that being so, she promptly set about 
altering and improving her general posi- 
tion, if not of mind or body, at least of 
estate. 

‘* Mother,” she remarked abruptly one 
morning, when Margot had gone off to 
do the shopping as usual. ‘* You are 
having your at home as usual next week ?” 

‘* Certainly,” was Mrs. Blair’s reply. 

‘*Then Margot ought to have a new 
dress for it,” said Maudie. 

‘*Margot!” cried the two older girls, 
in tones of the utmost astonishment. 

‘‘Yes, Margot,” returned Maudie, 
stoutly. ‘* Why shouldn’t Margot havea 
new frock sometimes ‘like other girls ? ” 

‘*But Margot is not out,” cried Ethel- 
wyn. 

‘*Margot is nearly eighteen,” Maudie 
said, which they all knew already. 

‘*T really don’t see,” Mrs. Blair began. 

‘“Look here, Mother,” said Maudie, 
‘it isn’t right that one of your daughters 
should be dressed so that she is mistaken 
for a servant, it is not right. If you can- 
not give her the same dress allowance as 
we three have, we ought each to give up 
a little, so that she is made our equal.” 

‘* Preposterous,” cried Gwen. 

** Margot 7s your equal,” Maudie said, 
looking her sister full in the face. ‘* And 
Margot will bea much handsomer woman 
some day than you will ever be, so there.” 

‘*Margot!” said Gwen, with a sneer. 

** Anyway, it is not a question for you 
to settle,” Maudie went on _ valiantly. 
** And even if Mother likes you better than 
her other children, it is a shame to make 
the favouritism so plain that it’s a matter 
of open comment among our friends.” 

‘*What are you saying, Maudie ?” Mrs. 
Blair cried, in a shocked tone. 

“The truth, I’m afraid,” answered 
Maudie, without hesitation. 

‘* If Margot really wants a new frock, 
which seems most absurd,” said Ethel- 
wyn, after looking at Gwen for a moment, 
‘*Gwen and I will give her our pale blue 
dresses ; they will make her a beauty.” 

‘* How very generous of you !” laughed 
Maudie. ‘‘ You have both taken more than 
the bloom off them. What a Yorkshire 
gift! Ethelwyn’s has mud-marks all 
round the bottom of the skirt, and if 
I mistake not, Gwen tore hers badly at 
tennis the other day.” 

‘*] don’t want to hear the subject 
discussed any further,” put in the mother, 
at this point. ‘‘I am afraid, Maudie, 


that I have considered you older girls a 
little too much. That I can care less for 
Margot than for any of you is manifestly 
absurd, and the mere suggestion of such 
a thing has hurt me very much. In 
future, Margot shall have the same dress 
allowance and privileges as the rest of 
you, and when once she is out, remember 
you must take everything strictly in turn.” 

‘‘How detestable!” said Ethelwyn 
crossly. 

‘* Simply disgusting,” returned Gwen. 

‘*Mother, you are a dear!” Maudie 
cried, and danced out of the room, full 
of glee at the unlooked-for success of 
her scheme. 

So Margot Blair found her school-girl 
days at an end and herself accorded all 
the privileges of a come-out young lady. 
When the at-home day came round again, 
she and Maudie agreed to share the 
responsibilities between them, and then 
Margot found that she had no more 
‘young Browns” to put up with, and 
really enjoyed herself immensely. 

And about a week after this, some- 
thing very unlooked-for happened, for 
Mrs. Blair received a letter. Now, I do 
not mean to imply that Mrs. Blair was 
not in the habit of receiving letters, but 
this was an out-of-the-common letter and 
served to set the entire family completely 
by the ears. For it was from a very old 
friend of Mrs. Blair’s, who wrote, after a 
silence of many years, as follows: 

‘*My dear Mary. It is many years 
since I last had the pleasure of hearing 
from you, and as | chanced to hear of 
your address a few days ago from a 
friend, | thought I would write to you 
and see if you had forgotten me. 

‘* 1 am as you perceive still alive, but in 
the enjoyment of very indifferent health. 
I suffer a good deal from rheumatic gout, 
which is a very wearing and painful 
complaint, and which I sincerely trust 
you will never have. I have left my own 
house and come to live here—(‘ She 
dates from Ramsgate,’ Mrs. Blair inter- 
polated)—where I have a _ nice house 
and see such people as find me out— 
chiefly, I fancy, with a view to my last 
will and testament.” 

** Horrid old thing,” said Gwen, with a 
sniff. 


Mrs. Blair went on reading. ‘‘ One of 


my reasons for writing to you is to 
remind you that I have a sort of an idea 
that one of your children is my god-child. 
If she is a nice girl and not gushing and 
giddy, I would like her to come to me for 
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a short visit, say from Monday to Satur- 
day. If I like her, I can keep her longer, 
but I am too delicate now to put up with 
people, particularly young people, who 
do not adapt themselves to my ways and 
peculiarities. 

**T should like to have your answer by 
return of post, if you are at home, and 
do pray let the young lady come on 
Monday next without fail ; don’t on any 
account let her get anything extra for the 
occasion, and if my god-child is not the 
most sensible of your girls, send me the 
one that is. 

‘Your old friend, Margaret Crofton- 
Chubb.” 

‘*Well, I do call that a most imper- 
tinent epistle,” exclaimed Ethelwyn, in 
disgusted accents. 

‘* Mrs. Crofton-Chubb was always very 
eccentric,” her mother returned, ‘A 
most eccentric woman. I have not 
heard anything of her for years and 
quite thought that she had forgotten all 
about us. She was really more your 
father’s friend than mine. She used,” 
she added reflectively, ‘‘to be a very 
rich woman.” 

‘And which of us is her god-child ?” 
Maudie inquired. 

*‘Margot. That was why she was 
called Margot. Mrs. Crofton-Chubb 
thought it such a pretty form of the 
name, ‘ Margaret.’” 

‘Then will Margot have to go?” 
Gwen asked. 

**I really think it would be as well,” 
the mother answered. ‘‘It might mean 
a nice little legacy. And | daresay the 
poor old lady is dull and lonely, though 


it is true she has many relations of 
sorts.” 

‘Then, do you want me to go, 
Mother?” Margot asked. 


‘*] wish you to do just as you please 
about it,” Mrs. Blair replied. ‘‘ I think 
it would be very kind if you were to go.” 

**Oh, of course you must go, Margot,” 
put in Gwen imperiously. Gwen was 
anxious on the subject, for during the 
following week they were invited to a 
ball, and it was, in the natural course of 
events, her turn to stay at home. 

** Yes, I'll go,” said Margot; ‘I dare- 
say I shall get on very well with her.” 

‘And you'll remember, Margot, that 
Mrs. Crofton-Chubb is an old lady and 
has old-fashioned ideas about most 
things.” 

‘Yes, don’t be too clever, Margot,” 
laughed Gwen. ‘‘she might think the 
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Brown episode most unmaidenly and 
even immodest.” 


CHAPTER III. 


So Margot Blair on the Monday fol- 
lowing the receipt of the invitation, left 
her mothers house to pay her visit toa 
total stranger. 

Mrs. Blair and Maudie went to the 
station and saw her off. ‘‘ You will be 
sure to get something to cat in London,” 
Mrs. Blair said anxiously just before the 
train started. 

** Oh, yes, mother,” Margot replied. 

‘*And remember that you must on no 
account speak to any one; you cannot be 
too careful,” Mrs. Blair continued, still 
anxious. 

‘Oh, yes ; but don’t worry about me. 
Think of littke Brown whenever you feel 
inclined to fidget.” 

** And you'll send us a wire?” 

‘Yes, yes,” laughing outright at the 
look in her mother’s face. 

It occurred to Mrs. Blair for the very 
first time in her life as the train began to 
move out of the station, that Margot was 
growing handsome—yes, positively hand- 
some. She gave or half gave expression 
to her thoughts. ‘‘ How well she looks 
to-day,” she remarked to Maudie. 

‘“Margot will be a very handsome 
woman. I always said so,” returned 
Maudie without hesitation. 

And in due course they received a wire 
to say that the child had arrived safely at 
her destination. This was followed by a 
letter which told them that Mrs. Crofton- 
Chubb had received her very kindly, and 
that she was sure she should get on very 
well with her. 

And before the end of the week, there 
came a highly characteristic epistle from 
the old lady herself. 

‘* With your permission,” it said, ‘1 
will keep Margot on a longer visit. She 
suits me. She stands fair and square on 
her own feet, and that, after the disgusting 
sycophancy which I have had to endure 
for years past, is a new and delightful 
experience, and one of which I do not 
think I shall tire for a long time. As you 
have so many girls, you will be able to 
spare one of them to me, and from what 
Margot tells me, I feel sure you will be 
very well able to get on without her for 
some little time. Therefore, I don’t 
apologise for not letting her come back 
as soon as we at first intended.” 
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‘“‘“She is 


cool,” was Ethelwyn’s 
comment. 

‘* Rich people often are,” her mother 
replied. 

But cool or not, with her eccentric god- 
mother did Margot remain until her 
mother and sisters began to think that 
she never meant to come home again. 
Several times when writing to her, Mrs. 
Blair hinted that she was afraid she might 
be out-staying her welcome, and every 
time that she did so, so surely did Mrs. 
Crofton-Chubb write and protest that she 
could not spare her god-child yet awhile, 
and she would therefore be infinitely 
obliged by her mother’s allowing her to 
remain a little longer. From Ramsgate 
they moved to London, and Margot was 
badly needed to see after getting the new 
flat into order. So it was not till nearly 
a year had gone by, that Mrs. Blair one 
fine morning in June received a telegram 
to say that Margot would be home at 
seven o’clock. 

They, that is Mrs. Blair and Maudie, 
went to the station to meet her, when 
surprise number one awaited them. 
Margot was travelling first-class. ‘‘ Very 
nice of her god-mother to take her ticket,” 
was the mother’s first thought. 

Then came surprise number two. Mar- 
got was travelling with a maid. ‘* How 
foolish to go to the expense of providing 
her with an escort,” was Mrs. Blair’s 
second thought. 

Surprise number three, however, Margot 
kept until they got home. 

** How do you think I look, mother ?” 


she asked, when she had taken off her 
hat. 

‘My dear child,” Mrs. Blair returned. 
‘*] never saw any one so altered or so 
improved in all my life. You have grown 
so handsome.” 

** My god-mother thought I had better 
come home,” said Margot, apparently not 
noticing her mother’s remark. 

‘* Well, you have made a regular visi- 
tation,”’ the mother answered. 

‘Oh, but not for that reason. The 
fact is, mother, with your consent, I am 
going to be married next month.” 

‘* To be married,” Mrs. Blair cried. 

** You, Margot!” cried the three girls 
together. 

‘*Yes, I—See,” taking a large photo- 
graph from her travelling bag, ‘‘ this is 
—is the man. What do you think of 
him ?” 

‘*Why, he is glorious!” exclaimed 
Maudie excitedly. 

‘‘And his name?” her mother asked, 
feeling in an unaccountable way that she 
was now quite outside her daughter’s 
life. 

** Is Viscount Hedenham,” said Margot 
softly. 

* * * 

One piece of jewellery Lady Hedenham 
always wears—it is a band of gold round 
her left wrist, which has her husband’s 
Christian name set in diamonds around it. 
And within is engraved as a text these 
words, 


“Every man’s life is a fairy-tale written by 
God’s fingers.” 














THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE LADY. 
By E. NESBIT. 
Illustrated by LAWRENCE HOUSMAN. 


Str Georrrey met the white lady 
Upon his marriage morn, 

Her eyes were blue as cornflowers are, 
Her hair was gold like corn. 


Sir Geoffrey gave the white lady 
A posy of roses seven, 

“You are the fairest May,” said he, 
“That ever strayed from Heaven.” 


Sir Geoffrey by the white lady 
Was lured away to shame, 

For seven long years of prayers and tears 
No tidings of him came. 


Then she who should have been his bride 
A mighty oath she swore, 

‘For seven long years I have wept and prayed, 
Now I will pray no more. 


‘Since God and all the saints of Heaven 
Bring not my lord to me, 

I will go down myself to hell 
And bring him back,” said she. 


She crept to the white lady’s bower, 
The taper’s flame was dim, 

And there Sir Geoffrey lay asleep, 
And the white witch sat by him. 
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Her arm was laid across his neck, 
Her gold hair on his face, 

And there was silence in the room 
As in a burial-place. 











And there were gems and carven cups, 
And ’broidered bridal gear— 

“Whose bridal is this?” the lady said, 
‘‘And what knight have ye here ?” 
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‘The good knight here ye know full well, 
He was your lord, I trow, 

But I have taken him from your side, 
And I am his lady now. 


“ This seven year with right good cheer 
We twain our bridal keep, 

So take for your mate another knight 
And let my dear lord sleep.” 


Then up and spake Sir Geoffrey’s bride, 
“What bridal cheer is this ? 

I would think scorn to have the lips 
Who could not have the kiss! 


‘‘T would think scorn to take the half 
Who could not have the whole ; 

I would think scorn to steal the body 
Who could not take the soul! 


“For, though ye hold his body fast 
This seven weary year, 

His soul walks ever at my side 
And whispers in my ear. 


‘I would think scorn to hold in sleep 
What, if it waked, would flee, 

So let his body join his soul 
And both fare forth with me ; 


“For I have learned a spell more strong 
Than yours that laid him low, 
And I will speak it for his sake 


Because I love him so!” 


The white lady threw back her hair, 
Her eyes began to shine 

‘‘His soul is thine these seven years ?— 
To-night it shall be mine! 





“T have been brave to hold him here 
While seven long years befell, 
Rather than let a bridal be 
Whose seed should flower in hell. 
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“T have not looked into his eyes 
Nor joined my lips to his, 

For fear his soul should spring to flame 
And shrivel at my kiss. 














“I have been brave to watch his sleep 
While the long hours come and go, 
To hold the body without the soul, 


Because I love him so. 
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“But since his soul this seven year 
Has sat by thee,” she said, 

‘‘ His body and soul to-night shall lie 
Upon my golden bed. 


‘‘Thou hast no need to speak the spell 
That thou hast learned,” said she, 
“For I will wake him from his sleep 

And take his soul from thee.” 


She stooped above him where he lay, 
She laid her lips on his ; 

He stirred, he spake: ‘‘ These seven years 
I have waited for thy kiss. 


‘‘My soul has hung upon thy lips 
And trembled at thy breath, 

Thou hast given me life in a cup to drink, 
As God will give me death. 


“Why didst thou fear to kill my soul 
Which only lives for thee ? 

Thou hast put seven wasted years, 
O love, ‘twixt thee and me.” 








HEY were together in the parlour at 

Brixton, the faded little parlour with 
its scent of musk and gentility. Their atti- 
tudes declared a crisis in domestic drama. 
Mrs. Paget sat on the sofa, drooping, 
lachrymose; Hilda stood erect by the 
open piano, her trim figure full of 
aggressive energy, her brown eyes 
a-sparkle with defiant hope; facing her 
was Denis Bryant, hot and exhausted 
after his burst of rhetoric. On the table 
lay a violin and a heap of music. 

‘*Of course I knew exactly what you 
would say,” remarked Hilda, with studious 
subdual of her voice. ‘‘ It leaves me just 
where I was. Mamma dear, I do wish 
you wouldn’t cry; it’s so wretched and 
so unnecessary. I have simply made up 
my mind. Perhaps I shall fail; but I 
have a chance, and I mean to try. We 
have starved long enough in devotion to 
Art; now I am going to aim at filthy 
lucre.” 

‘*You won’t make tuppence ha’penny ! ” 
cried Denis. ‘‘It isn’t in you, thank 
goodness!” 

‘*Mr. Briggs thinks differently.” 

‘‘Mr. Briggs is a* meddlesome old 
donkey, and I should like to punch his 
head.” 

‘*Oh, Denis, don’t be violent !”” pleaded 
Mrs. Paget. ‘* Reason with the poor 
girl, and show her how hopeless it is.” 

‘* You'll disgrace yourself, and all for 
nothing,” exclaimed the musician, who 
had begun to pace the floor like a caged 
lion, his dark locks in picturesque dis- 





order. It was a pity that the shining elbows 
of his coat, and the baggy knees of his 
trousers would force themselves on one’s 
attention ; nature had dealt generously 
with him, and called aloud for a better 
costume. 

‘You are quite wrong,” the girl 
answered, with a tolerant smile. ‘‘ Mr. 
Briggs has assured me that music-hall 
people are, on the whole, quite as respect- 
able as the singers I have been associating 
with. He named several who go to 
church regularly. He says that the men 
are very fond of gardening—just like you, 
mamma. It isn’t as if | wanted to wear 
—to dress up in outlandish things; I 
shall come forward just as I do in concert- 
rooms—just! And my two songs are 
perfectly harmless.” 

‘*Of course! And you might as well 
sing ‘Ride a cock-horse to Banbury 
Cross.’ First they'll stare, and then 
they'll hoot. You'll be choked with 
tobacco. You'll be sickened by the at- 
mosphere of blackguardism before and 
behind the curtain. And when you have 
to give it up, there’ll be no more hope for 
you at respectable concerts.” 

‘*] shall not have to give it up.” 

‘* After the first night they won’t let 
you goon. You'll drive money away.” 

‘* Please reserve your insults till your 
prophecy has come true.” 

‘*Oh, Hilda!” sounded the mother’s 
plaintive voice, ‘‘don’t quarrel with 
Denis.” 

‘*T haven’t the least wish to quarrel 
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with him. All the unpleasantness is on 
his side.” 

‘<Do at least wait, darling, till he has 
finished his Cantata.” 

‘‘ The Cantata? I won’timitate Denis, 





*“*AND AGAIN SHE APPEARED.” 


and say that no one will give it a hearing, 
but we know it’s only too probable. If I 
were in his place I should chuck up Art, 
and compose for the music-hall. He coudd, 
I’m sure of it.” 

Denis Bryant sniffed the air. 

‘““ Chuck up! Who taught you that? 
And what reason have you to suppose 
that my talent is naturally vulgar?” 


‘*T don’t want to call names, Denis, but 
when you first knew me you talked about 
a comic opera—indeed you did. And you 
whistled several bars to me one day—very 
jolly music. But since our engagement 
you’ve grown so 
awfully solemn. 
I suppose you 
meant to correct 
my frivolity.” 

**When I first 
met you, I was 
busy with my 
Concerto in A 
flat——” 

‘** And very flat 
it was——” 

** Hilda !” pro- 
tested Mrs, 
Paget. 

But the musi- 
cian interposed 
with magnani- 
mity. 

‘*No, no! let 
Hilda be as witty 
at my expense 
as she likes. I 
know she will be 
sorry——” 

‘““T am sorry, 
Denis. It slipped 
from my tongue, 
and I didn’t mean 
it. But I can't 
bear to see you 
struggling on in 
nasty, wretched, 
hateful poverty, 
teaching idiots, 
losing the best 
part of your 
life. I feel sure 
you could make 
hundreds and 
hundreds a year 
—I do. What's 
the good of talk- 
ing about Art? 
We'll go in for 
Art when we 
have nice clothes 
and nice meals, and a house that wasn’t 
built to last only three years. Art won't 
do anything for us. You’re not a 
Berlioz or a Wagner—you know you're 
not. And I’m not a Patti—oh, far from 
it. I’m sick of half-hearted applause and 
insincere encouragement. I’d rather have 
the shouts and stamps of a music-hall 
audience. And above all I want 
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money. I’m going to earn it—see if I 
don’t.” 

‘“You can’t!” 

‘‘T can! Andso could you. Do get 


your hair cut, Denis, and write a song 
like ‘For Ever and for Ever’” 
‘“‘Hang it, Hilda! You’re going too 


far.” 

He shook the mane so flippantly 
referred to, and turned towards the 
window. 


“You are forgetting your manners, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Paget. 

‘‘The corruption of the music-hall, 
already! I can’t help it. If I degrade 
myself, I am only following the general 
example of our time. Everybody, in 
every kind of art, is beginning to play to 
the gallery. We have to be democratic, 
or starve. And we don’t like starving. 
We've got to climb down—there’s a phrase 
for you, Denis! We have to get a show— 
there’s another! We must find tunes 
that'll knock ’em——” 

The musician seized his hat and strode 
from the room; a moment, and the front 
door sounded behind him. 

Then Hilda was by her mother’s side, 
filial, consolatory. 

“Don’t be horrified, mamma dear. 
That isn’t my natural way of talking, and 
it never will be a 

‘* Where did you get it from, darling ?” 

‘Only from Mr. Briggs, good old 
man. He’s vulgar, but he means kindly. 
And I want to shake Denis out of his 
sobriety. He has been so dreadfully dull 
of late, and I know it’s all because he 
wants to keep up appearances before me. 
It really is true that he could write popu- 
lar music if he liked, and he ought to. 
It’s his duty to make money.” 

That same afternoon she kept an 
appointment at a South London music- 
hall, a place of small pretensions, but not 
without its record of emergent stars. 
Mr. Briggs was one of the directors ; he 
often came down from his villa at Streat- 
ham and fussed about among the artists. 
By his agency Hilda Paget had obtained 
permission to appear for one evening, of 
course unremunerated. She was to be 
announced as Miss Lilian Dove. Mr. 
Briggs had made her a present of two 
new songs, which he got from Bright and 
Airlie, the well-known publishers and 
agents; they were sentimental, immacu- 
late, reasonably melodious. He pleaded 
for a little dancing—just a step or two, 
with skirts raised barely to the ankle ; but 
Hilda protested her inability. 
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She had a rehearsal, piano and 
violin representing the orchestra. It was 
a dreary business. Hilda experienced 
more of stage-fright in the gloomy 
hall than when she first sang before hun- 
dreds of people. The smell of stale 
tobacco and alcohol reminded her of 
Denis Bryant’s prophecies, but there was 
nothing else to alarm her, unless it were 
the strident vivacity of another débutante, 
who sang before her and met with 
marked approval. She could have imi- 
tated that style, but her songs called for 
something quite different. And already 
she wished that Mr. Briggs had made 
a bolder selection; there was something 
in her that sprang towards the true music- 
hall ideal—the sprightly, the roguish, the 
malapert. 

Mrs. Paget had insisted upon chaperon- 
age, so Hilda was accompanied b° a 
middle-aged lady of proved discreti@a, 
one Mrs. Parker. As they drove away 
together in a cab, both were silent. 
When at length their eyes met they 
laughed uneasily. 

‘*Mr. Briggs was disappointed,” said 
Hilda. 

‘*And Mr.—what’s his name—Scar- 
borough didn’t say much,” the other mur- 
mured 

‘*Mr. Briggs talked of the dance like 
Mr. Weller of the a/zdi.” 

** You couldn’t manage it?” suggested 
Mrs. Parker, slily. 

“Tf I fail without it, 
another try with it. 
there ?” 

** Just a little step-dance—oh, no!” 

** Could I practise it by Monday ?” 

**On Sunday—oh dear!” 

‘** 1 should have to take a lesson. Never 
mind. But that Miss Lancey! What a 
voice !” 

‘*Ear-splitting. And her attitudes— 
the minx! But she will come on in—in 
tights, my dear.” 

** I really don’t feel quite equal to shat,” 
said Hilda, solemnly. 

‘Oh! Out of the question!” 

** And yet——” 

**Oh, Hilda! Hush!” 

‘** But I’m going to succeed, you know, 


I shall have 
There’s no harm, is 


Mrs. Parker. You quite understand 
that?” 

On Sunday afternoon Denis Bryant 
cametothehouse. Expecting his appear- 


ance, Hilda kept out of the way, and he 
did not ask to see her. 

‘Don’t distress yourself, dear Mrs. 
Paget,” he said. ‘* She’s bound to fail 
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utterly, and of course we shall all keep it 
quiet. I shall be there.” 

** You will face it, Denis ?’’ 

He nodded grimly. 

** But—but—you won’t think any worse 
of her gi 

** Impossible !” 

The poor lady did not wholly lack 
humour. Her laugh awakened the musi- 
cian, who laughed in turn, and they 
pealed at each other mirthfully. 

** Well, well ; you know what I mean. 
There’s some truth in what Hilda says; I 
am getting rather dull. But I see the 
end of my Cantata, and really it isn’t bad, 
and if Williamson keeps his promise to 
introduce me to Halle I shall have 
a word with her as she comes out to- 
morrow—just at the door of the cab.” 

**Be merciful, Denis. I’m afraid she 
is rather obstinate, and it would be so 
sad if 3 

** Oh, all right!’ 

He discovered at what hour Miss Lilian 
Dove was to come on, and nine o’clock 
on Monday evening found him seated at 
the back of the area, amid rowdy clerks 
and mechanics. At this hall there was 
still a chairman, who hammered and gave 
out the singers’ names. When the ex- 
pected pseudonym struck on his ear, 
Denis trembled and perspired. There 
was a moment’s delay, and he fancied 
Hilda had fled. But even then she 
stood before him, smiling, seemingly self- 
possessed—the dear, brave girl! the 
charming Hilda! He choked; his eyes 
watered. He knew only that the voice 
he loved was singing—so sweetly, so 
prettily ; and then he began to clap with 











all his might. There was very little 
applause; he clapped the louder. A 


young fellow by his side made a sneering 
remark about the singer, and Denis 
turned furiously ; but it had to be borne 
with. He himself, thanks to his um- 
brageous locks, had already been an 
object of facetious comment. 

Again the orchestra squeaked and 
jangled, and again she appeared. But 
there was achange. She stood in quite 
another attitude, not unsuitable to senti- 
mentality, yet just a trifle audacious. 
And she sang with far more d7io; she 
moved her pretty little head in bird-like 
fashion ; she—good heavens! he thought 
she was going to dance; but no, she had 
somehow suggested the possibility, shown 
how daintily she could walk a few paces 
and back. There followed much more 
applause, but Denis did not join in it. 
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His heart was fluttering; he felt un. 
comfortable, indignant. 

Hurriedly he made his way to the exit, 
where an empty cab had just drawn up; 
but it was some minutes before the figures 
he awaited came forth. As soon as they 
were in the cab, he rushed out of ambush, 
checking the driver with a hand. 

**What did I tell you?” he gurgled 
at the window. ‘‘Failure! absolute 
failure!” 

‘*It wasn’t!” answered a faint voice, 
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‘‘It was! I heard what the people 
were saying.” 

“But you didn’t hear what Mr. Scar- 
borough said,” came out of the dark 
interior, from amid wraps and mufflers. 

‘* Of course he let you down gently!” 

‘“‘Did he?—He’s offered me an engage- 
ment |” 

Denis fell back ; the cab clattered away. 
He was conscious only of a ragamuffin’s 
voice, which sang mockingly, ‘‘If you 
cawn’t afford a shyve, git yer ’air cut!” 
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Intended for him of course, but he cared 
not. 

A day or two later he was informed of 
details. Mr. Scarborough, not displeased 
but dubious, had stipulated for a dance. 
Hilda offered instead to abandon the line 
of pure sentiment, and get some lively 
songs. Subject to approval of these 
ditties, she was to have one week's 
engagement, with extension of time and 
increase of payment if her performance 
“caught on.” Denis learnt this from 
Mrs. Paget; Hilda declined to talk with 
him on the subject at all, though other- 
wise friendly. So he wrote letters. 

‘*What are we to understand by “ively 
songs? I will not insult you by pre- 
suming that you understand that fellow 
Scarborough’s stipulation. Happily, you 
will never suit him—never !” 

There came no answer, and he wrote 
again. 

‘*Your mother—whom you are dis- 
tressing beyond measure—tells me that 
the impertinent scoundrel Briggs is 
negotiating on your behalf for certain 
songs with Bright and Airlie. I object 
altogether to your putting yourself into 
Mr. Briggs’s hands inthis way. I object, 
Hilda! And I insist that you shall sing 
no song in public which I have not pre- 
viously heard. Pray reply to this.” 

But she did not. And thereupon Denis 
became mute. 

When he had kept away from the 
house at Brixton for more than a week, 
there one day arrived for him a packet 
containing two songs, with music, in 
manuscript, and a note from Hilda. 
‘* Dear Denis,” she wrote, ‘‘ I propose to 
sing the rubbish enclosed. Do you 
object to it? If you do merely because 
it is rubbish, I can’t listen; if you have 
any more serious fault to find, I shall 
consider it.” 

The letter softened him. He read the 
songs carefully, and, save that rubbish 
was a term of compliment to apply to 
them, saw no matter of objection. 

** My poor Hilda,” he wrote in returning 
them, ‘‘sing if you must. But the pity 
of it! However, I know it will be a 
wretched failure, and I shall be there to 
see.” 

They met next day. Hilda was in 
excellent spirits, but by tacit agreement 
no word dropped from either of them on 
the momentous subject. Bryant talked 
about his Cantata, and played selections 
from it, which the girl professed to admire 
very much. 
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Yet of late the Cantata had occupied 
little of his time. It happened that, on 
the evening when he received Hilda’s 
songs, a friend of his, Williamson the 
journalist, looked in to have a talk with 
him. 

‘*Now what do you think of “his?” 
Denis exclaimed, with a bitter laugh, 
** How is ¢his for music?” 

He sat down at the piano and sang a 
verse or two from the manuscript sheet. 
Williamson laughed heartily, and seemed 
much delighted. 

‘*T knew you could do it, old man! 
Are the words yours as well?” 

‘* What! you imagine that / am respon- 
sible for this garbage ?” 

‘*Oh, I beg your pardon. I thought 
you were coming round to a sensible view 
of the situation. Let me tell you, you 
would make more by one such song than 
by a gross of Cantatas. And you have it 
in you, that’s the worst of it. One ortwo 
of the airs in that abortive opera of yours 
were wonderfully catching. Tum, tum, 
tumtiddy, tum—how did it go?” 

Bryant sat for a minute or two with his 
hands idle on the keys; then he began to 
pick out a few notes carelessly. 

‘** That’s it!” cried the other. 
it tickles me.” 

After playing through the melody, 
Bryant fell into abstraction. Was it not 
true that the first duty of a man who has 
won a girl’s love is to earn money, that 
he may marry and support her? Was it 
not /is fault that Hilda had taken to 
music-hall singing, wearied of pursuing 
success in a higher walk? But since the 
rapturous moment of his betrothal, he had 
scorned everything save the empyrean of 
Art. The melody he was now reviving had 
been abhorrent. to his amorous idealism. 
Yet, if it would sell for money as a 
separate song, what right had he to be so 
fastidious? Why not woo the muse of 
the suburban drawing-room, nay, even 
the muse of the halls? 

He turned abruptly. 

‘*Look here, Williamson, could you 
write me some trash for this jingle?” 

‘*If | applied my mighty intellect, there’s 
no knowing.” 

**Do so. Do it now.” 

‘* Then play it again and again.” 

In ten minutes the journalist had ex- 
cogitated some lines. He announced 
their completion with a shout of laughter. 
They were the chorus of a song which he 
might complete at his leisure, and ran 
thus : 
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“ We've a nice little home at Stamford Hill, 

With plenty of room for three. 

My Peter’s screw is two pound two, 
And he brings it all to me. 

He never gets jealous 

Of all the fellows 
That talk of his blooming Rose. 

I’m awful sweet 

On dear old Pete, 
And I don’t care a button who knows.” 


Bryant’s solemnity was overcome ; he 
joined in his friend’s uproarious merriment. 
They sang the chorus together ; repeated 
it; bellowed it till the ceiling rang again. 

‘Great Scott!” shrieked Williamson 
at length, “ here’s the new song of the 
hour! Icry halves, mind you! I'll get 
the verses done to-night, and post them 
to you in the morning. It’s to be called 
‘My Peter.’ ” 

Said and done. Two days later Denis 
Bryant called upon Messrs. Bright and 
Airlie, to whom—that is to say, to one 
Samuel Budge, their fleshly representative 
—he played and sang ‘‘ My Peter,” in the 
privacy of a little back room always 
redolent of whisky. Mr. Budge appeared 
irresponsive, cold. After much boggling 
he offered a five-pound note for the copy- 
right. Denis, however, was prepared for 
these tactics. He had no intention of 
selling the copyright. There was a long 
conversation, stuffed with slang and 
technicalities. It ended in a promise from 
the musician to call againafter a few hours. 
On his doing so, he was presented to a 
young woman who had only just begun 
her career at the halls, but already saw 
her way, as she put it, to ‘‘ knock ’em all 
round.” Miss Lancey was her name. She 
wanted a rattling good song. Never 
mind the words ; the tune was everything. 
To her did Denis Bryant play and sing 
‘*My Peter,” and Miss Lancey, seizing 
Mr. Budge by the waist, waltzed wildly 
with him about the room. 

A quarter of an hour and the business 
was settled. Miss Lancey would sing 
the song ; Bright and Airlie would publish 
it; Denis Bryant—who called himself 
Thomson—would retain the copyright. 

And in a week it was heard for the first 
time, at the Pavilion. Ina fortnight Miss 
Lancey was doing four ‘‘turns” every 
night. Anevening paper had interviewed 
her ; she was on the way to fortune. 

Hilda Paget, meanwhile, was going 
through her week’s engagement at the 
southern hall. She did not make a great 
hit, but each evening the audience seemed 
to like her a little better. After hearing 
her once, Denis kept apart from her in 
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silent wrath; she sang with horrible 
cleverness ; he hated to recall her voice, 
her appearance. Near the end of the week 
he wrote. 

‘*Hasn’t this joke gone far enough ? 
Hilda, dearest Hilda, you are torturing 
me. Listen: 1 think I see my way to 
make some money. Will you give up 
singing and trust me for a little ?” 

There came an answer: 

** After my turn last night I went with 
Mrs. Parker to the Canterbury, and heard 
‘My Peter.’ After shat, can you ask me 
to give up my chances? If you haven't 
heard it, go to-night. Bella Lancey had 
a first hearing from Mr. Scarborough on 
the very day when / went to him, and now 
see! Oh, why, why won’t you write me 
a song like ‘My Peter’? You could, 
silly boy ; | know you could—and I should 
make fifty pounds a week.” 

Williamson the journalist had a flat, 
and to his care were addressed business 
communications for his friend ‘ Mr. 
Thomson.” Bryant’s anxiety to remain 
unknown seemed to him accountable folly; 
his own authorship of the words of ‘* My 
Peter” he was ready enough to proclaim, 
and to enjoy the glory thereof. He knew 
of his friend’s engagement to Miss Paget, 
but had never met that young lady, and 
of course was unaware that she sang at 
a music-hall. Twitted with the absurdity 
of his sensitiveness, Denis avowed at 
length that he would be ashamed to let 
Miss Paget know what he had done. 

‘*High art, and all that kind of stuff, 


eh?” returned Williamson. ‘‘ You’ve 
been posing, old fellow—I see. But she'll 
have to know, you know. Another 


song or two, and there’ll be no reason 
why you shouldn’t marry. Better have 
done with all pretence; far worse to be 
found out afterwards. If she’s really the 
kind of girl vou describe, she’ll have sense 
enough to be devilish proud of you.” 

But Denis was obliged to shroud in his 
bosom the true reason for silence, and it 
gave him restless nights. Yes, Hilda 
must know some day ; and how would she 
take it that he had offered ‘‘ My Peter” 
to a stranger instead of to her? Might 
she not even conceive horrible jealousies, 
suspicions? It was a wretched fix to 
be in. 

Now that the temptation to follow up 
his success proved irresistible, he was 
mortified by discovering with what facility 
he could turn out the kind of article de- 
manded by musical commerce. ‘* My 
Peter” was not to be a solitary chef 
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deuvre; already he had jotted down a 
couple of melodies which Williamson 
esteemed every bit as ‘‘ fetching”; they 
wanted only words, and these the 
journalist would soon supply. One, they 
decided, should make appeal to the halls, 
the other to the suburban drawing-room. 
Denis spent many an hour of gloomy 
self-contempt. He felt that it was all over 
with him as a serious composer; he 
would be tinkled into notoriety, perhaps 
into fortune. Well, the fortune he could 
do with. Hilda must be snatched from 
her abominable career, and the sooner the 
better. 

He went to see Mrs. Paget in the 
evening. Mrs. Parker was sitting with her. 

‘* Don’t you accompany Hilda now ?” 
he asked of the chaperon. 

‘* She thinks it unnecessary.” 

Mrs. Paget shook her head and looked 
miserable. 

‘*You know she has a second engage- 
ment, Denis?” 

‘* Where ?” 

‘*At a place called the Canterbury 
have you heard of it?” 

Mrs. Parker smiled. The musician 
ground his teeth and looked desperately 
about the room. At the Canterbury 
Bella Lancey was making a nightly furore 
with ‘‘ My Peter.” Hilda probably spoke 
with her, and might ask about the com- 
poser of that grand work; happily he 
was safe under the mask of Thomson. 
But she must know—she must know—— 

‘*You see she 7s successful,” continued 
Mrs. Paget, with an odd mixture of 
lamentation and pride. ‘‘ I’m afraid you 
are responsible for it, Denis. Hilda is 
rather self-willed ; she determined to prove 
that you were wrong.” 

‘*T want to tell you something,” said 
Denis, after a pause. ‘‘ The other day I 
hinted in a note to Hilda that I saw my 
way to make some money. The fact is, I 
have been doing some things of a—of a 
more popular kind, and one of them 
promises to be a success——” 

Mrs. Paget uttered an exclamation of 
delight. The musician had on his tongue 
a complete avowal, but at this moment 
Mrs. Parker interfered with one of her 
sly remarks. 

‘*That’s what Hilda calls cdimbing down 
—isn’t it?” 

He could not face the ignominy. His 
confession must be made to Hilda herself, 
in private, with hidden face. 

‘** Does she sing at the Canterbury early 
or late ?”’ he asked. 


” 
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‘*About ten, and gets home at half- 
past.” 

He would meet her at the exit to-night, 
and come home with her. It was now a 
little after nine. Hurriedly he took leave, 
and journeyed on a tram to Westminster 
Bridge Road. Though mid-December, 
it was a clear and pleasant night; he 
enjoyed the keen air; in spite of himself, 
he could not but feel the solace, the ex- 
hilaration, of making money. Why not 
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have two existences, be Thomson of the 
halls, the organs, the popular echoes, and 
Denis Bryant of the serious public? Not 
impossible, perhaps. 

Hilda Paget—Miss Lilian Dove—was 
at this moment speeding to the Canter- 
bury by another route. She arrived whilst 
Denis was still on the tram. 

Z2 





Her progress in popular favour could 
not be mistaken. There was something 
peculiarly piquant in the grafting of a 
studied vulgarity upon her natural refine- 
ment: it told with the upper class of 
music-hall devotees. She was pretty ; 
she had a dainty figure; her voice, an 
agreeable contralto, had received excellent 
training, and in artistic execution she far 
surpassed her rivals of the blatant stage. 
But the songs she was singing lacked 
genuine ‘‘go.” Bright and Airlie had 
offered her one which they considered 
very promising. Hilda frowned over it; 
she understood its possibilities, but—— 

Moreover, that kind of thing was not 
indispensable. The successes of this 
year had been very innocent—‘‘ My 
Peter,” for instance. It was undeniable 
that Bella Lancey emphasised certain 
words and phrases; but she could have 
dispensed with such allurements. The 
tune, the tune was everything. You might 
jabber the most atrocious idiocy, provided 
you had a rattling good tune. 

She did not acquaint her .nother with 
every detail of music-hall life that came 
under her observation ; it was needless. 
In getting rid of Mrs. Parker, she knew 
quite well what she was about. Hilda 
preferred to face everything in the courage 
of her honesty. She had moments of 
moral sickness, of unutterable disgust. 
In singing, she never looked at her 
audience, though she might seem to do 
so; a glimpse of certain faces had very 
soon taught her to avoid that discouraging 
qualm. 

One thing that troubled her was the 
doubt every evening whether Denis 
Bryant might be among her audience. 
Sometimes she forgot all about him, and 
then made her best effects ; if he came 
into her mind whilst she was singing, at 
once she felt a timidity, a restraint, and 
the performance lost something of its 
piquancy. For other people who knew 
her, she cared little or nothing. Very 
soon it must get about among her ac- 
quaintances that she had taken this 
incredible step, but no matter. At con- 
certs she could never achieve reputation 
never earn much money. Hilda wished 
to feel herself somebody, and to get out 
of genteel pauperdom. The way was 
now opening before her. 

To-night, though Denis was actually 
present, she did not once think of 
him. Bella Lancey reached the hall just 
as Hilda was going on, and they talked 
for a minute or two in the interval after 
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the first song. Miss Lancey was—as she 
herself would have expressed it—‘ not 
a bad sort”; she relished her sudden 
triumph enormously, and it made her 
good-natured to the girl whom she had 
met when both were being tested by Mr. 
Scarborough. 

‘* Have you another turn?” she asked. 

‘*No; I’ve done after this.” 

‘* Stop and hear me sing ‘ My Peter’— 
will you ?” 

Hilda was not above learning from one 
whom nature had manifestly equipped for 
this kind of thing. She willingly stayed, 
and from a post of vantage within the 
wings studied once more Miss Lancey’s 
wonderful methods. Afterwards they 
had more talk, whilst Bella was wrapping 
herself up for departure, and they left the 
place together. Just as they came forth, 
—as usuala little cluster of people waited 
to catch sight of the artists-—-Miss Lancey 
exclaimed : 

‘* Hullo, there’s Mr. Thomson! I want 
to speak to him.” 

She made a dart. Hilda, fixed in as- 
tonishment, saw her offer a familiar hand 
to no other than Den’s Bryant. <A mis- 
take, of course. Denis, whose presence 
here was no matter for surprise, resembled 
some Mr. Thomson. But he was smiling ; 
he was shaking hands ;—and then he 
became aware of Aer. Miss Lancey 
wanted him to come and talk at the 
window of her carriage ; he followed ; he 
talked. There was a loud laugh, and the 
carriage drove away. 

Denis, grimly defiant of circumstance, 
turned to look for Hilda. She was in her 
cab, which waited. 

‘*You want an explanation,” he said, 
putting his head through the open win- 
dow. It was well that Hilda could not 
see the distorting grin on his features. 

‘*Just as you please, Mr. Thomson,” 
came for reply. 

He turned the handle, waved to the 
driver, jumpedinto thecab. They rattled 
away southward. 

‘* Hilda!” 

‘“Yes, Mr. Thomson.” 

‘‘T am the composer of ‘ My Peter.’”’ 

‘*T guessed as much.” 

At first she had not associated the name 
with the song. But she remembered. 
She had seen the published copy, ‘‘ Music 
by Thomson.” 

He paused a moment, then said firmly : 

‘*] know nothing of Miss Lancey— out 
of business.” 

“You needn’t assure me of that.” 








‘* AND THEY LEFT THE PLACE.” 
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‘¢ Thank you, Hilda.” 

There was silence. He tried to take her 
hand, but she withdrew it. 

‘‘ You're ashamed of me, dear——’ 

‘Yes, I am.” 

‘*T was tempted so sorely. My friend 
Williamson made the words, and said I 
was bound to make money by it. I gave 
in. You yourself——” 

‘Oh, I’m not ashamed of ‘ My Peter,’” 
not a bit of it. But to think that you let 
some one else have such a song! It was 
cruel, monstrous! And I have been 
struggling so——” 

Denis changed his place. He made 
room for himself by Hilda. There was a 
little confusion, ‘then silence again. 

‘* Have you another ready ?” she asked 
at length. 

** Yes." 

** You'll go over it with me to-night ? ” 

‘*No, I’m hanged if I will!” 

‘* It’s for Miss Lancey ?” 

‘For any one in the world but you. 
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Now look here, Hilda. I can make 
money. But I swear most solemnly that, 
unless you leave the music-hall at once, I'll 
never write another song. Make your 
choice. If you go on singing you break 
with me, and, what’s more, you prevent 
me from earning a living.” 

‘* That’s all rubbish——” 

He stood up, leaned from the window, 
and stopped the cab. 

** Good-night, Hilda ! 
writing to-morrow. ’ 

He got out. A voice called faintly to 
him, but he closed the door and marched 
off. 

On the morrow, by an afternoon post, 
Denis received a note, which ran thus: 

‘*Send me a written confession that you 
were wrong when you said Iwas a failure, and 
it shall be as you please.” 

His nervousness _ subsided. He 
laughed aloud, and began to whistle 
‘*My Peter.” 


Your decision in 
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HAD been lunching with nty married 

sister, Alice ; and, as usual, she had 
made me rather angry. At last, in order to 
clear up one of her misapprehensions 
about me, I said : 

‘*My dear Alice, I know that I am 
unmarried, but I cannot see why on that 
account I am less a woman than you are. 
I fully believe and hold that all cats are 
feminine, all dogs masculine, and that 
cows in the road, if they stare at one, are 
ipso facto bulls. Could anything less than 
a woman do that? I take a fashion 
paper, look better at dinner than at 
breakfast, like chocolate, shy things with 
a wrist action, and ignore all questions of 
physiology. What more do you want? 
I utterly refuse to consider myself unde- 
veloped, defective, microcephalous, or 
anything of the kind, and it’s of no use 
to ask me to do it. I’m quite a real 
woman.” 

Alice sighed. She and the vicar, her 
husband, both sigh a good deal. 

‘** Ah, Cynthia, how you misunderstand 
me! I never intended to imply anything 
of the kind; I only meant that woman- 
liness was made perfect by love—by 
marriage.” 
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I observed that you could have a very 
nice fire without burning the house down. 
This distressed her. 

‘*T do wish,” she said, ‘‘that you 
would not speak of marriage as a—a 
disaster. Every affair of the heart ought 
to end in marriage.” 

‘* You take,” I answered, ‘‘ a very large 
size in generalisations. I suppose you 
mean that if any man and woman love 
each other, they ought to marry if they 
are free to marry. Sometimes they are 
not free ; sometimes there’s not enough 
money ; sometimes the love’s one-sided ; 
very often it is temporary—the result of 
inexperience. Besides, no affair of the 
heart ought to end in marriage ; it ought 
to go on after marriage. That’s a 
quibble, of course. However, it doesn’t 
matter ; you're all wrong, because you’ve 
only had your one little engagement and 
marriage to judge by. I’ve never been 


married, but as for affairs of the 
heart——” 

‘* Well!” she said, a little eagerly. I 
put her off. 


Yet for a woman of thirty-two, who 
has played her last card, and found the 
game go against her, there is a certain 
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amount of consolation in reminiscences. 
I have had affairs of the heart—although 
it was not always my heart; my first 
reminiscence takes me back to my child- 
hood 

. * * + * . 

In order to make liquorice-water, to 
serve as a casual beverage, it is, I should 
say, above all things necessary that one 
should be very young. I was very young 
when I made it. The method is as 
follows. Take any bottle that is par- 
tially filled with medicine prescribed for 
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poker. When the liquorice is broken in 
small pieces, place it in the bottle, fill up 
with water, cork, and shake vehemently. 
The water will gradually assume the 
colour of a sepia drawing-copy. When 
this tint is secured, add as much brown 
sugar as you can take without any risk 
of its being missed. The mixture will 
then be ready and not at all nice to 
drink, but if you are very young, you 
can carry it with you when you go for 
long waiks, and sip it occasionally by 
way of refreshment. If, owing to the 
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** HOWEVER, ONE DAY HARRY AND I MET IN THE CHEMIST’S SHOP.” 


someone else; empty out the medicine, 
and rinse the bottle once, hastily and 
perfunctorily. Procure for the sum of 
one penny from the village grocer or 
chemist a piece of black, hard, stick- 
liquorice. Take it home, and wrap it up 
securely in the daily paper that your 
uncle has not yet seen and is certain to 
want after luncheon. Place the parcel 
thus formed on the dining-room table— 
or on any polished table where dents 
show easily—and then smite it patiently 
for some time with the handle of the 


previous career of the bottle, the mix- 
ture has a flavour of carbolic or rhubarb, 
too strong to be conquered or ignored, 
sell it to the uncle as a remedy for sore- 
throats at a profit of three hundred per 
cent on the original outlay. 

Whenever I was a visitor at the house 
of my bachelor uncle in the country, | 
used to amuse myself with this awful 
manufacture. I did so, partly because 
there were so many conveniences for it. 
The servants at my father’s house did 
not like me at all; when I asked them 
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for a disused medicine bottle, they either 
told me that there was not one or gave 
me a bottle without a cork. Of course, 
you can make a sort of substitute cork 
out of a wad of clean note-paper, but it 
is an untidy-looking mockery. Now at 
my uncle’s housSe the servants were 
always too glad to get me medicine 
bottles or anything else that I wanted. 
Besides in the country I always went 
much longer walks than when I was 
living in London; on a long walk a child 
naturally wants to feel adventurous, quite 
new, and traveller-like; and it is much 
easier to do this if you are carrying 
supplies with you. On the strength of 
three mixed biscuits and a bottle of 
liquorice-water I have felt like a Polar 
Expedition. Lastly, | used to make this 
curious mixture at my uncle’s house 
because there were no other children in 
the house, and—until I happened upon 
Henry Silvester—there was not much 
else to do. By the way, it was chiefly 
through the liquorice-water that I over- 
came Harry’s very natural dislike to me. 

I had paid many visits to my uncle 
before I ever met Harry atall. He had 
just gone to a private school and took his 
holidays at fixed intervals. I, on the 
other hand, generally took my holidays 
when the decease of one of my gov- 
erness’s near relations necessitated her 
temporary absence. As far as I remember, 
her near relations deceased freely, but at 
quite irregular intervals. It was some 
time before my holidays coincided with 
Harry’s, but the time came at last. My 
governess’s uncle (who had been more like 
a father to her than anything else) hap- 
pened to pass away at the end of August. 
So she went off to one of those suburbs 
where one’s governess’s relations mostly 
leave their families unprovided for ; and 
I, accompanied by a maid, went on a 
visit to my uncle. The Silvesters and my 
uncle were great friends, and consequently 
I saw a good deal of Harry. 

I saw him, for the first time, in church 
one morning. He struck me as being 
singularly well-behaved for a boy. Just 
before the sermon he started up and 
walked out, with his handkerchief to his 
nose. I know now—which I did not 
know then—that his nose was not really 
bleeding. His dislike to me, which was 
not occasioned by any fault of mine, 
happened in this way. I must mention 
that Harry at that time had, exclusive of 
flannel things, three suits—a best suit, 
which he wore on Sundays and when he 
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came down in the evening ; a second-best 
suit ; and a shockingly bad suit, which he 
wore whenever he got the chance. Now 
on those occasions when I arrived unex- 
pectedly—as I often did—at the Silvesters’ 
house, Harry was always wearing the 
shockingly bad suit ; and he was always 
compelled to change it, in my honour, for 
the second-best suit. He hated the 
trouble, and, naturally, hated me for 
being the cause of it. I always dressed 
very well, and the contrast made the 
shockingly bad suit impossible. 

However, one day Harry and I met in 
the chemist’s shop. He was buying some 
rat-poison, and I asked him what he 
wanted it for. He said, rather mys- 
teriously : ‘‘ Oh—nothing in particular.” 
I bought my liquorice, and he asked me 
if | was going to eat it. I told him that 
I was not, and I described to him the 
manufacture of liquorice-water as we 
walked out of the shop and up the village 
street together. ‘‘ Thatisn’t a bad idea,” 
he said, reflectively, ‘‘ I'll make some of 
that and take it with me when I go back 
next term, and I promise never to tell any- 
one how to make it.” 

I had not asked or even desired any 
such promise. But I accepted it with 
gravity, and it certainly marked an 
advance in the intimacy between us. 

‘*And look here, Cynthia,” he added, 
‘*] don’t mind telling you zow about that 
rat-poison. I was getting it for our 
gardener, and what he really wants it for 
is to poison rats.” 

His motive for giving the explanation 
was quite chivalrous, but the explanation 
itself was so appallingly and maddeningly 
obvious that, from sheer regard for our 
self-respect, we had to change the subject 
at once. 

** Don’t let’s go in yet, Harry,” I said. 
‘‘If you go up to your house with me, 
your aunts will make you change your 
things, and that must be a bore.” 

‘*It és a bore,” he said seriously. ‘*1 
always thought you were rather stuck-up 
and liked chaps to wear their swaggerest 
clothes.” 

‘* No, I don’t, I should Aate any boy who 
was particular about his clothes.” 

‘* But you’re wearing your swaggerest 
things yourself.” 

‘*I’m not though. This isn’t my best 
frock or anything like it.” 

‘* Besides,” he added, with an air of 
impartiality, ‘‘it’s more right for girls to 
care about such things, because some 
girls are pretty.” 
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**Do you think so?” 

‘*T didn’t use to, 7 do now,” he said with 
emphasis. For three moments we walked 
in embarrassed silence, staring down at 
our toes. 

Then at his suggestion we went downa 
lane to the left, to see if we could cross 
Polney Brook by the stepping-stones. 
There was also a bridge across the brook, 
but we felt that bridges were safe, easy, 
unromantic, and generally contemptible. 
When we reached the stepping-stones 
we found that some of them were two or 
three inches under water—there was a 
flood on at the time—and the tops of the 
others were wet and slippery. 

‘*The only way to do it,” Harry ob- 
served, ‘* would be to cross barefoot.” 

‘Then I don’t think I will, if you 
don’t mind very much,” I said, hesitat- 
ingly. 

** You’d much better not,” said Harry. 
‘* But I'll havea shot at it myself, because 
I should like to say I did it. You just 
wait here.” 

He took off his boots, stockings, and 
straw hat, and gave them into my charge ; 
he crossed the brook, and then recrossed 
it back to me. He was very splashed, 
rather hot, and bright-eyed. 

I thought that he was intrepid and 
looked quite a splendid boy. He took me 
to several other places. He knew of a 
cushat’s nest, and we went to look at it. 





We never found it; perhaps the cushat 
had heard that we were coming. 

In church on the following Sunday 
Harry sat immediately in front of me. | 
watched him as he came up the aisle. 
He looked thoughtful, dignified, and reli- 
gious ; and he was wearing his best suit. 
At the very commencement of the service 
I noticed that he held his prayer-book 
very much to the right instead of straight 
before him; another glance showed me 
why he had done it. On a slip of 
note-paper inside the book was written 
in a large round hand the following 
unpunctuated message :— 

‘*] have made mine with double as 
much lickerice as you do and if you 
would like to taste it afterwards give a 
cough.” 

The worst of an artificial cough in the 
hands—perhaps I should say, in the 
mouth—of a beginner is that it may 
come out with a hideous and unnatural 
loudness, when the cougher only intends 
it to be a mere whisper. My cough on 
this occasion surprised and horrified me. 
It seemed to ring through the church like 
the crack of a pistol. I felt that all the 
human eyes within a radius of twelve 
pews were staring the stare of pained 
surprise full at me. When I looked up I 
saw that Harry’s back was_ shaking 
gently. But no sound came. He told 
me afterwards that he had learnt at 





‘* HE CROSSED THE BROOK, AND THEN RECROSSED IT BACK TO ME.” 
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school the secret of noiseless laughter ; it 
consists in closing the nostrils firmly with 
one hand, and shutting the mouth. As 
Harry remarked, ‘‘ You may blow up, 
but you simply can’t laugh out loud.” 

I saw a good deal of Harry during the 
next week. There were several cases of 
stuffed birds in his father’s study, and 
Harry showed me two or three of the 
birds there which he himself had killed 
with his catapult. By this time I must 
have found great favour in his eyes, for 
he said to me one day, ‘‘ Look here, 
Cynthia, I’m going out to-morrow with 
my catty, and you can come too and see 
me shoot. There isn’t any other girl I'd 
take out when I'd got my catty with 
me.” 

I remember that day well, and I re- 
member the catapult—its double elastic, 
the scrap of dirty kid-glove where the 
shot was placed, and the forked wood 
that had been partially baked early in its 
career in order to muke it tough and 
hard. I thought I was going to enjoy 
myself in a peculiarly exciting and thrill- 
ing way. Just at first I did so, but that 
was because Harry did not happen to hit 
anything. At last he took a shot at a 
robin, and hit it without killing it. The 
poor thing fell and fluttered. Now I had 
not imagined that it was going to be at 
all like that ; the stuffed birds in the glass 
case had looked quite happy. Harry ran 
towards the bird, and I put my hands 
over my eyes. When he came back I 
was crying. 

‘*It’s all right, Cynnie,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve 
killed it ; it doesn’t feel any more.” 

The emotions are, unfortunately, not 
provided with an instantaneous break. I 
could never stop a fit of crying in less 
than half its own length. Harry looked 
at me with anxious, troubled eyes. 

He produced one or two scraps of 
natural history, inspired by tact and a 
desire to console. The robin, I was given 
to understand, was a cruel, voracious, 
and spiteful bird. If it had been a wild 
beast, instead of a bird, it would have 
been wilder and beastlier than other 
wild beasts. It was because of its red 
breast that people made so much of it, 
and because it came into Christmas cards. 

This did console me to some extent, 
but I was still crying a little. 

Then Harry did a very heroic action. 

He drew from his pocket a knife of his 
which contained many more implements 
than he could ever by any possible chance 
want to use. He opened the large blade, 
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and, before I could stop him, he had cut 
his catapult to chips—his much-loved 
catapult that he had made himself, that 
caused him to be envied in his form at 
school, that constituted his chief treasure. 

“There, Cynnie,” he said, “I’ve 
smashed it up and I won’t go cattying 
any more, so you needn’t keep on now— 
need you?” 

I did not answer in words, but I acted 
on a sudden spontaneous and unmaidenly 
impulse ; I kissed him. 

I do not think he minded it much, but 
he was evidently not prepared for it, and 
it caused him a momentary fit of great 
shyness. He stared straight in front of 
him, and made an unnecessary remark 
about the weather. 

One day Harry and I had gone up to 
the Lily Pond, which was a long walk. 
As usual, there were no lilies near the 
bank, and there was no boat to take us 
to the white buds in the centre of the 
pond. I made some remark, I suppose, 
en the irritating character of the situ- 
ation. 

** Look here,” said Harry, ‘‘ would you 
like to have some of those lilies ?” 

** Of course I should.” 

‘** Very well, then, you just run across 
the field down into the road, and wait for 
me there. I may be some little time.” 

‘All right,” I said obediently. I 
mostly acted under Harry’s directions. 

In about twenty minutes Harry came 
to me with a good bunch of water-lilies. 
** How did you get them?” I asked. Then I 
noticed his hair, which was much deranged 


and exceedingly damp. ‘‘Why, you 
must have been in the water !” 
**Yes; 1 swam out for them.” His 


eyes were triumphant. 

** Was it hard?” 

**Oh, no; of course you have to know 
how to swim. I don’t say that I’d have 
done it for just anybody.” 

** How did you dry yourself?” 

‘* Partly, I didn’t, and partly I happened 
to have two handkerchiefs. I forgot to 
take the old one out of my pocket when I 
put a fresh one in this morning. They 
came in pretty handy.” 

I believe it was this which finally 
decided me to give Harry a small silver 
pig to wear as an ornament on his watch- 
chain. It seemed to impress him ; indeed, 
I should have been very disappointed if it 
had not impressed him ; for it cost three- 
and-six, and although I borrowed half-a- 
crown from my uncle the other shilling 
was my own actual valuable money. 
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I was to leave for home at the end of 
the week. On the day before I went I 
called at the Silvesters’ to say good-bye ; 
they had all been very kind tome. Harry 
was dignified almost to frigidity, but as 
he shook hands with me he pressed upon 
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me a scrap of paper and a look of warning. 
As I walked home I read the paper; it 
bade me be in the home-close at eight 
o'clock that night, and take all possible 
precautions against discovery. I do not 
suppose that discovery would have mat- 
tered in the least, but every boy has a 
sort of longing to feel criminal, I suppose. 
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So at eight o’clock I went through the 
orchard into the home-close, and met 
Harry there 

‘* Well?” I said. 

‘“*I say, it’s awfully good of you to 
have come.” 
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ACK I WAS CRYING. 


**T didn’t mind—I rather wanted to.” 

‘* Look here, Cynnie, I wish you weren't 
going away.” 

‘*T wish I wasn’t, too.” 

‘“Why?” There was a pause, and I 
did not answer. ‘‘Do you remember 
that day when I smashed up my catty, 
and you - 
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““ Y—-yes.” 

He looked at me very hard, and I 
lifted my eyes to look at him once. Then 
we took each other’s meaning, and he 
kissed me. 

We said good-bye at last. But before 
that happened I knew that I was very 
pretty indeed, because he had told me so. 
And we were to be married—as soon as 
we were grown up. And he had men- 
tioned that there was no possible pitch of 
destitution which could cause him to part 
from the silver pig that he wore on his 
watch-chain. And I had learnt from 
experience that it hurts you rather to cut 
a small piece of your hair off with a 
pocket-knife. 

So I went back through the orchard, 
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feeling very happy and very sorry, with 
my boots very wet, owing to the long 
grass. 

* . + o * . 

The thing faded out, of course, with 
time, as such things do. My uncle left 
that neighbourhood, and I saw no more 
of Harry Silvester. I learnt long after- 
wards that he had gone into the tea-trade, 
married, and was living at Clapham ; and 
I still fail to understand how the Harry 
Silvester that I knew could in his man- 
hood do such things. However, we 
most of us outlive our romantic side— 
sooner or later. 

Sometimes I almost wish that this 
affair had not faded out, but it left room 
for further experiences. ; 
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By MRS. STEEL. 


HEARD this story in a rail-trolly on the 

Pind-Dadur line, so I always think 

of it with a running accompaniment. 

A rhythmic whirr of wheels in which, 

despite its steadiness, you feel the 

propeliing impulse of the unseen 

coolies behind; or the swift skim- 

ming as they set their feet on the 

trolly for a brief rest merging at 

the first hint of lessened speed, 

into the old racing measure. 

Whirr and slide, racing and 

resting, while the wheels 

spin like bobbins and the 

brick rubble in the perman- 

ent way slips under your 

feet giddily, until you could 

almost fancy yourself sit- 

ting on a stationary engine, 

engaged in winding up an 

endless red ribbon. A rib- 

bon edged as if with tinsel 

by steel rails stretching away in ever narrowing lines to the level horizon. Stretching 

straight as a die across a sandy desert, rippled and waved by wrinkled sand hills 
into the semblance of a sandy sea. 
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And that, from its size, 


must be a 
seventh wave. I was just thinking this 
when the buzz of the brake jarred me 
through to the marrow of my bones. 

‘‘What’s up? A train?” I asked of 
my companion who was giving me a lift 
across his section of the desert. 

‘*No!” he replied laconically. 
then! hurry up, men.” 

Nothing in the wide world comes to 
pieces in the hand like a trolly. It was 
dismembered and off the line in a moment ; 
only, much to my surprise, to be replaced 
upon the rails some half a dozen yards 
further along them. I was opening my 
lips for one question when something I 
saw at my feet among the brick rubble 
made me change it for another. 

** Hullo! what the dickens is that ?” 

To the carnal eye two small squares of 
smooth stucco,-the one with an oval 
black stone set in it perpendicularly, the 
other with a round purplish one, curiously 
ringed with darker circles, set in it hori- 
zontally. On the stucco of one a few 
dried ¢u/si! leaves and grains of rice; on 
the other suspicious-looking splashes of 
dark red. 

‘*What’s what?” echoed my friend, 
climbing up to his seat again. 

‘* Why, man, that thing !—that thing in 
the permanent way!” I replied, nettled at 
his manner. 

He gave an odd little laugh, just audible 
above the first whirr of the wheels as we 
started again. 

‘*That’s about it. In the permanent 
way—considerably.” He paused, and I 
thought he was going to relapse into the 
silence for which he was famous; but he 
suddenly seemed to change his mind. 

‘“Look here,” he said, ‘‘ it’s a fifteen 
mile run to the first curve, and no trains 
due, so if you like I'll tell you why we left 
the track.” 

And he did. 

* * 


“Now 


* * * * 
When they were aligning this section 
I was put on to it. Preliminary survey 
work under an R.E. man who wore boiled 
shirts in the wilderness and was great on 
‘‘ Departmental Discipline.” He is in Simla 
now, of course. Well, we were driving a 
straight line through the whole solar 
system and planting it out with little red 
flags, when one afternoon, just behind 
that big wave of a sand hill, we came 
upon something in the way. It was a 
man. For further description I should 
say it was a thin man. There is nothing 
1 Marjoram. 
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more to be said. 


He may have been old, 
he may have been young, he may have 
been tall, he may have been short, he may 
have been halt and maimed, he may have 
been blind, deaf, or dumb, or any or all 


of these. The only thing I know for 
certain is that he was thin. The ha/assies! 
said he was some kind of a Hindu saint, 
and they fell at his feet promptly. I shall 
never forget the R.E.’s face as he stood 
trying to classify the creature according 
to Wilson’s Hindu Sects, or his indignation 
at the da/assies’ ignorant worship of a man 
who, for all they knew, might be a 
follower of Shiva, while they were bound 
to Vishnu, or vice versd. He was very 
learned over the Vaishnavas and the Saivas ; 
and all the time that bronze image with its 
hands on its knees squatted in the sand 
staring into space perfectly unmoved. 
Perhaps the man saw us, perhaps he didn’t. 
I don’t know ; as I said before he was thin. 

So after a time we stuck a little red flag 
in the groundclose to the small of his back, 
and went on our way rejoicing until we 
came to our camp a mile further on. It 
doesn’t look like it, but there is a brackish 
well and a sort of a village away there to 
the right, and of course we always took 
advantage of water when we could. 

It must have been a week later, just 
as we came to the edge of the sand 
hills and could see a landmark or two, 
that I noticed the R.E. come up from his 
prismatic compass looking rather pale. 
Then he fussed over to me at the plane 
table. 

‘“ We're out,” he said; ‘‘there is a 
want of Departmental Discipline in this 
party, and we are out.” I forget how 
many fractions he said, but some infini- 
tesimal curve would have been required 
to bring us plumb on the next station, 
and as that would have ruined the R.E.’s 
professional reputation we harked back 
to rectify the error. We found the 
bronze image still sitting on the sand 
with its hands on its knees ; but appar- 
ently it had shifted its position some three 
feet or so to the right, for the flag was 
fully that distance to the left of it. 
That night the R.E. came to my tent 
with his hands full of maps and his mind 
of suspicions. 

‘“ Tt seems incredible,” he said, ‘‘ but I 
am almost convinced that dyragi or jogt, 
or gosain or sunydsi, whichever he may be, 
has had the unparalleled effrontery to 
move my flag. I can’t be sure, but if I were, 
I would have him arrested on the spot.” 


1 Tent pitchers, men employed in measuring land. 




















“DON’T!” I CRIED. ‘‘DON’T! IT’S MADNESS!” 


December, 1893. 
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I suggested he was that already ; 
but it is sometimes difficult to make an 


R.E. see a Cooper’s Hill joke, especially 
when he is your superior officer. So we 
did that bit over again. As it happened 
my chief was laid up with sun fever when 
we came to the bronze image, and | had 
charge of the party. I don’t know why, 
exactly, but it seemed to me rough on the 
thin man to stick a red flag at the small 
of his back, as a threat that we meant to 
annex the only atom of things earthly to 
which he still clung; time enough for 
that when the line was actually under 
construction. So I told the sa/assies to 
let him do duty as a survey mark ; for, 
from what I had heard, I knew that once 

man of that sort fixes on a place in 
which to gain immortality by penance, he 
sticks to it till the mortality, at any rate, 
comes to anend. And this one I found 
out from the villagers had been there for 
ten years. Of course they said he never 
ate, or drank, or moved, but that, equally 
of course, was absurd. 

A year after this I came along again in 
charge of a construction party, with an 
overseer called Craddock, a big yellow- 
headed Saxon who couldn’t keep off the 
drink, and who had in consequence been 
going down steadily in one department 
or another for years. As good a fellow 
as ever stepped when he was sober. Well, 
we came right on the thin one again, 
plump in the very middle of the permanent 
way. We dug round him and levelled up 
to him for some time, and then one day 
Craddock gave a nod at me and walked 
over to where that image squatted staring 
into space. I can see the two now, 
Craddock in his navvie’s dress, his blue 
eyes keen yet kind in the red face shaded 
by the dirty pith hat, and the thin man 
without a rag of any sort to hide his 
bronze anatomy. 

‘*Look here, sonny,” said Craddock 
stooping over the other, ‘‘ you’re in the 
way—in the permanent way.” 

Then he just lifted him right up, 
gently, as if he had been a child, and set 
him down about four feet to the left. It 
was to be a metre gauge so that was 
enough for safety. There he sat after 
we had propped him up again with his 
byraga or. cleft stick under the left arm, 
as if he were quite satisfied with the 


change. But next day he was in the old 
§ ; 
place. It was no use arguing with him. 


The only thing to be done was to move 
him out of the way when we wanted it. 
Of course when the earthwork was finished 
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there was the plate laying and ballasting 
and what not to be done, so it came to be 
part of the big Saxon’s regular business 
to say in his Oxfordshire drawl, 

** Sonny, yo’re in the waiy—in the per- 
manent waty.” 

Craddock, it must be mentioned, was 
in a peculiarly sober, virtuous mood, 
owing, no doubt, to the desolation of the 
desert ; in which, by the way, I found 
him quite a godsend as a companion, for 
when he was on the talk the quaintness 
of his ideas was infinitely amusing, and 
his knowledge of the natives, picked up 
as aloafer in many a bazaar and serat, 
was surprisingly wide, if appallingly inac- 
curate. 

‘* There is something, savin’ yo’re pres- 
ence, sir, blamed wrong in the whole 
blamed business,” he said to me, with a 
mild remonstrance in his blue eyes, one 
evening after he had removed the ob- 
struction to progress. ‘* That pore 
fellar, sir, ’e’s a meditatin’ on the word 
Hom—Hommipuddenhome* it is, sir,’ I’ve 
bin told—an’ doin’ ’is little level to make 


the spiritooal man subdoo ’is fleshly 
hinstinckts. And I, Nathaniel James 


Craddock, so called in Holy Baptism, | 
do assure you, a eatin’ and a drinkin’ 
’earty, catches ’im right up like a babby, 
and sets ’im on one side, as if 1 was born to 
it. And so I will—an’ willin’, too—so as 
to keep ’im from ’arm’s way; for ’eath- 
in or Christian, sir, ’e’s an eggsample 
to the spiritooal part of me _ which, 
savin’ your presence, sir, is most ways 
drink.” 

Poor Craddock! He went on the 
spree hopelessly the day after we returned 
to civilization, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I succeeded in 
getting him a trial as driver to the 
material train which commenced run- 
ning up and down the section. The 
first time I went with it on business 
I had an inspection carriage tacked on 
behind the truck loads of coolies and 
ballast, so that I could not make out 
why on earth we let loose a danger 
whistle and slowed down to full stop in 
the very middle of the desert until I 
jumped down andran forward. Even then 
I was only in time to see Craddock coming 
back to his engine with a redder face than 
ever. 

‘“It’s only old Meditations, _ sir,” 
he said apologetically, as I climbed in 
beside him. ‘‘It don’t take a minute; 
no longer nor a cow, and them’s in the 


1 Om mi pudmi houm. The Buddhist invocation. 
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reg’ lations. You sir, I wouldn't 
‘ave ‘arm come to the pore soul afore ’is 
spiritooal nater ’ad the straight tip hoam. 
Neither would none of us, sir, coolie nor 
driver, sir, on the section. We all likes 
old Hommipuddenhome, ’e sticks to it so 
stiddy, that’s where it is.” 

‘* Do you mean to say that you always 
have to get out and lift him off the line ?” 
I asked, wondering rather at the patience 
required for the task. 


‘* That's so, sir,” 


see, 


he replied slowly, in 


PERMANENT WAY. 
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ribbon with its tinsel edge, thinking how 
odd it must have been to see it barred by 
that bronze image. 

‘*No! that ain’t his sort,” continued 
Craddock meditatively, ‘‘ though wot ’is 
sort may be, sir, is not my part to say. 
I’ve arst, and arst, and arst them pundits, 
but there ain’t one of them can really tell, 
sir, cos he ain’t got any marks about him. 
You see, sir, it’s by their marks, like 
you tell ‘em. Some says ’e 
worships bloody SAizvers'—’im ‘oos wife 


cattle, as 
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“** BROUGHT HER UP, SIR, WITH 


the same apologetic tones. ‘‘It don’t 
take no time you see, sir, that’s where it 
P’r’aps you may ’ave thought, like as 
I did first time, that ’e’d save ’is bacon 
when the engine come along. Lordy! 
the cold sweat broke out on me that 
time. I brought ’er up, sir, with the 
buffers at the back of ‘ed like them 
things the photographers jiminy you 
straight with. But ’e ain’t that sort, ain’t 
Meditations.” Here Craddock asked 
leave to light his pipe, and in the interval 
I looked ahead along the narrowing red 


is. 


‘is 


THE BUFFERS AT 





THE BACK OF HIS HEAD.” 


you know, sir, they calls Martha Davy? 
—a Christian sort o’ name, ain’t it, sir, 
for a ’eathin idol?—and some says ’e 
worships [Vishnyou Lucksmi*® an’ that lot, 
an’ Ffo/y* too, though, savin’ your pres- 
sir, it ain’t much holiness I see at 
them times, but mostly drink. It makes 
me feel quite ’omesick, | do assure you, 
sir, more as if they was humans like me, 
likewise.” 
‘** And which belief do you incline to ? 


ence, 


2 Mata devi. 
4 Holi, the Indian Saturnalia. 
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I asked, for the sake of prolonging the 
conversation. 

He drew his rough hand over his 
corn-coloured beard, and quite a grave 
look came to the blue eyes. ‘‘I inclines 
to Shiver,” he said decisively, ‘‘ and 
I'll tell you why, sir. Shiver’s bloody; 
but ’e’s dead on death. They calls ’im the 
Destroyer. ’E don’t care a damn for the 
body ; ’e’s all for the spiritooal nater, like 
old Meditations there. Now Wishnyou 
Lucksmi an’ that lot is the Preservers. They 
eats an’ drinks ’earty, like me. So it stands 
to reason, sir, don’t it? that ’e’s a Shiver, 
and ’maWishnyou Lucksmi.”” He stood up 
under pretence of giving a wipe round a 
valve with the oily rag he held, and looked 
out to the horizon where the sun was 
setting, like a huge red signal right on the 
narrowing line. ‘‘ So,” he went on after 
a pause, ‘‘that’s why I wouldn’t ’ave 
‘arm come to old Meditations. ’E’s a 
Shiver, 'm a Wishnyou Lucksmi. That’s 
what / am.” 

His meaning was quite clear, and I am 
not ashamed to say that it touched me. 

‘Look here,” I said, ‘‘ take care you 
don’t run over that old chap some day 
when you are drunk, that’s ali.” 

He bent over another valve, burnish- 
ing it. ‘*I hope to God | don’t,” he 
said in a low voice. ‘* That'd about finish 
me altogether, I expect.” 

We returned the next morning before 
daybreak ; but I went on the engine, being 
determined to see how that bronze image 
looked on the permanent way when you 
were steaming up to it. 

**You ketch sight of ‘im clear this 
side,” said Craddock, ‘‘a good two mile 
or more; ef you had a telescope ten for 
that matter. It ain’t so easy t’other side 
with the sun a-shining bang inter the eyes. 
And there ain’t no big wave as a signal 
overthere. But Lordy ! there ain’t no fear 
of my missin’ old Meditations.” 

Certainly, none that morning. He 
showed clear, first against the rosy flush 
of dawn, afterwards like a dark stain on 
the red ribbon. 

‘** Pll run up close to him to-day, sir,” 
said Craddock, ‘‘so as you shall see wot 
’e’s made of.” 

The whistle rang shrill over the desert 
of sand which lay empty of all save that 
streak of red with the dark stain upon it ; 
but the stain never moved, never stirred, 
though the snorting demon from the west 
came racing up to it full speed. 

‘“Have a care, man! Have a care!” 
I shouted ; but my words were almost lost 


in the jar of the brake put on to the 
utmost. Even then I could only crane 
round the cab with my eyes fixed on that 
bronze image straight ahead of us. Could 
we stop in time—would it move? Yes! 
no! yes! Slower and slower. How many 
turns of the fly-wheel to so many yards ? 
I felt as if I were working the sum frantic- 
ally in my head when, with a little back- 
ward shiver,thegreat circle of steel stopped 
dead, and Craddock’s voice came in cheer- 
ful triumph. 

‘*There! didn’t I tell you, sir? Ain’t’e 
stiddy! Ain’t ’e a-subdooin’ of mortality 
beautiful ?”’ The next instant he was out, 
and as he stooped to his task he flung me 
back a look. 

‘“Now, sonny, you'll ’ave to move. 
You’re in the way—the permanent way, 
my dear.” 

That was the last I saw of him for some 
time, for I fell sick and went home. When 
I returned to work I found, much to my 
surprise, that Craddock was in the same 
appointment ; in fact, he had been pro- 
moted to drive the solitary passenger train 
which now ran daily across the desert. 
He had not been on the spree once, I was 
told ; indeed, the R.E., who was of the 
Methodist division of that gallant regi- 
ment, took great pride in a reformation 
which, he informed me, was largely due 
to his religious teaching combined with 
Departmental Discipline. 

‘* And how is Meditations?” I asked, 
when the great rough hand had shaken 
mine vehemently. 

Craddock’s face seemed to me to grow 
redder than ever. ‘‘E’s very well, sir, 
thanking you kindly. There’s a native 
driver on the Goods now. E’s a Shiver- 
Martha Davy \ot, so I pays ’im five rupee 
a month to nip out sharp with the stoker 
an’ shovel ’is old saint to one side. I’m 
gettin’ good pay now, you know, sir.” 

I told him there was no reason to 
apologise for the fact and that I hoped it 
might long continue ; whereat he gave a 
sheepish kind of laugh, and said he hoped 
so too. 

Christmas came and went uneventfully 
without an outbreak, and I could not 
refrain from congratulating Craddock on 
one temptation safely over. 

He smiled broadly. 

‘**Lor’ bless you, sir,” he said, ‘* you 
didn’t never think, did you, that Nathaniel 
James Craddock, which his name was 
given to ’im in Holy Baptism, I do assure 
you, was going to knuckle down that 
way to old Hommipuddenhome? *Twouldn’t 
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be fair on Christmas noways, sir, and 
though I don’t set the store ’e does on 
‘is spiritooal nater I was born and bred in 
a Christyan country, I do assure you.” 

I congratulated him warmly on his 
sentiments, and hoped again that they 
would last ; to which he replied as before 
that he hoped so too. 

And then Ao/i time came round, and, 
as luck would have it, the place was full 
of riff-raff low whites going on to look 
for work in a further section. I had to 
drive through the bazaar on my way to 
the railway station and it beat anything | 
had ever seen in various vice. East and 
west were outbidding each other in 
iniquity, and to make matters worse an 
electrical dust-storm was blowing hard. 
You never saw such a scene; it was 
Pandemonium, background and all. I 
thought I caught a glimpse of a corn- 
coloured beard and a pair of blue eyes in 
a wooden balcony among tinkling s#taras 
and jasmin chaplets, but I wasn’t sure. 
However, as 1 was stepping into the 
inspection carriage which, as usual, was 
the last in the train, I saw Craddock 
crossing the platform to his engine. His 
white coat was all splashed with the red 
dye they had been throwing at each other, 
Holi fashion, in the bazaar; his walk, to 
my eyes, had a lilt in it, and finally, the 
neck of a black bottle showed from one 


pocket. 
Obedient to one of those sudden 
impulses which come, Heaven knows 


why, I took my foot off the step and 
followed him to the engine. 

‘*Comin’ aboard, sir,” he said quite 
collectedly. ‘*You’d be better be’ind 
to-night, for it’s a-blowin’ grit fit to make 
me a walkin’ sandpaper inside and out.” 
And before I could stop him the black 
bottle was at his mouth. This decided 
me. Perhaps my face showed my 
thoughts, for as I climbed into the cab he 


gave an uneasy laugh. ‘‘Don’t be 
afraid, sir; it’s black as pitch, but I 


knows where old Meditation comes by 
instinck, | do assure you. One hour an’ 
seventeen minutes from the distance 
signal with pressure as it oughter be. 
Hillo! there’s the whistle and the baboo 
a-waving. Off we goes!” 

As we flashed past a red light I looked 
at my watch. 

**Don’t you be afraid, sir,” he said, 
again looking at his. ‘‘It’s ten to 
ten now, and in one hour an’ seventeen 
minutes on goes the brake. That’s the 
ticket for Shivers and Martha Davy; 
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though I am a Wishnyou Lucksmi.” He 
paused a moment, and as he stood put 
his hand on a stanchion to steady himself. 
‘* Very much of a Wishnyou Lucksmi,” he 
went on with a shake of the head. ‘I’ve 
’ad a drop too much and I know it ; but 
it ain’t fair on a fellar like me, ’aving so 
many names to them, when they’re all 
the same—a eatin’ an’ drinkin’ lot like 
me. There’s Christen!—you’d ’ave thought 
he’d ’ave been a decent chap by ’is name, 
but ’e went on orful with them Gopfis— 
that’s Hindu for milkmaids, sir. And 
Harry *—well, he wasn’t no better than 
some other Harrys I’ve heard on. And Can- 
yer,> I expect he could, just about. To 
say nothin’ of Gopi-naughty ; * and naughty 
he were, as no doubt you’ve heard tell, 
sir. There’s too many on them fora pore 
fellar who don’t set store by ’is spiritooal 
nater ; especially when they mixes them- 
selves up with Angeore® whisky an’ ginger 
ale.” 

His blue eyes had a far-away look in 
them, and his words were fast losing in- 
dependence, but I understood what he 
meant perfectly. In that brief glimpse 
of the big bazaar I had seen the rows of 
Western bottles standing cheek by jowl 
with the bowls of dolee dye, the sour 
curds, and sweetmeats of /o/?-tide. 

‘“ You had better sit down, Craddock,” 
I said severely, for I saw that the fresh 
air was having its usual effect. ‘‘ Per- 
haps if you sleep a bit you’ll be more fit 
for work. I'll look out and wake you 
when you're wanted.” 

He gave a silly laugh, let go the 
stanchion, and drew out his watch. 

‘* Don’t you be afraid, sir! One hour 
and seventeen minutes from the distance 
signal. I'll keep ’im out o° ’arm’s way, 
an’ willing, to the end of the chapter.” 

He gave a lurch forward to the seat, 
stumbled, and the watch dropped from 
his hand. For a moment | thought he 
might go overboard, and I clutched at 
him frantically ; but with another lurch 
and an indistinct admonition to me not to 
be afraid, he sank into the corner of the 
bench and was asleep in a second. Then 
I stooped to pick up the watch, and, rather 
to my surprise, found it uninjured and still 
going. 

Craddock’s words, ‘‘ Ten minutes to ten,” 
recurred to me. Then it would be twenty- 
seven minutes past eleven before he was 
wanted. I sat down to wait, bidding the 

1 Kristina, 

* Gopi-nath. 
various Avatars. 


2 Hari. 3 Kaniya. __ 
These are all names of Vishnu in his 
> Encore. 
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native stoker keep up the fire as usual. 
The wind was simply shrieking round us, 
and the sand drifted thick on Craddock’s 
still, upturned face. More than once | 
wiped it off, fearing he might suffocate. 
It was the noisiest, and at the same time 
the most silent journey I ever undertook. 
Pandemonium, with seventy times seven 
of its devils let loose outside the cab; 


PERMANENT WAY. 


brake 
require all that time to get 
about him. 

I might as well have tried to awaken 
a corpse, and it was three minutes to the 
twenty-seven when I gave up the idea as 
hopeless. Not that it mattered, since | 
could drive an engine as well as he ; still 
the sense of responsibility weighed heavily 


should be put on, and he would 


his senses 





**GREAT GOD 


inside Craddock asleep or dead; he 
might have been the latter from his still- 
ness. It became oppressive after a 
time, as I remembered that other still 
figure, miles down the track, which was 
so strangely bound to this one beside me. 
The minutes seemed hours, and I felt a 
distinct relief when the watch, which | 
had held in my hand most of the time, 
told me it was seventeen minutes past 


eleven. Only ten minutes before the 


! A DIFFERENCE OF TWO MINUTES—TWO WHOLE MINU TES! 


upon me. My hand on the brake valve 
trembled visibly as I stood watching the 
minute hand of the watch. Thirty seconds 
before the time I put the brake on hard, 
determining to be on the safe side. And 
then when I had taken this precaution a 
perfectly unreasoning anxiety seized on 
me. I stepped on to the footboard and 
craned forward into the darkness which, 
even without the wind and the driving 
dust, was blinding. The lights in front 
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shot slantways, showing an angle of red 
ballast, barred by gleaming steel ; beyond 
that a formless void of sand. But the centre 
of the permanent way, where that figure 
would be sitting, was dark as death it- 
self. What a fool I was when the great 
circle of the fly wheel was slackening, 
slackening, every second! And yet the 
fear grew lest I should have been too 
late, lest I should have made some mis- 
take. To appease my own folly | drew 
out my watch in confirmation of the time. 
Great God! a difference of two minutes 
—two whole minutes !—yet the watches 
had been the same at the distance signal ? 
—the fall, of course ! the fall! 

I seemed unable to do anything 
but watch that slackening wheel, even 
though I became conscious of a hand on 
my shoulder, of some one standing beside 
me on the footboard. No! not standing, 
swaying, lurching 

“Don’t!” I cried. ‘* Don’t! it’s mad- 
ness!” But that some one was out in the 
darkness. Then I sawabig white figure 
dash across the angle of light with out- 
spread arms. 

‘** Now then, sonny! yo’re in the way— 
the permanent way.” 

* * * 





* ~« * 
The inspector paused, and | seemed to 
come back to the sliding whirr of the 
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trolly wheels. In the distance a sema- 
phore was dropping its red arm and a 
pointsman, like a speck on the ribbon, 
was at work shunting us into a siding. 

‘* Well?” I asked. 

‘* There isn’t anything more. When a 
whole train goes over two men who are 
locked in each other’s arms it is hard— 
hard to tell—well, which is Shivers Martha 
Davy, and which is Wishnyou Lucksmi. 
It was right out in the desert in the hot 
weather, no parsons or people to object ; 
so I buried them there in the permanent 
way.” 

** And 
suppose ?” 

He laughed. ‘‘ No; altars. The native 
employés put them up to their saint. The 
oval black upright stone is Shiva, the 
Destroyers’ dingam,; those splashes are 
blood. The flat one, decorated with 
flowers, is the sa/agrama,'sacred to Vishnu 
the Preserver. You see nobcdy really 
knew whether old Meditations was a 
Saiva ora Vaishnava ; so | suggested this 
arrangement as the men were making a 
sectarian quarrel out of the question.” 
He paused again and added, 

** You see it does for both of them.’ 

The jar of the points prevented me from 
replying. 


those are tombstones, I 


’ 


' A fossil ammonite. 








PROLOGUE. 


HERE was a glorious stretch of 
heather in front, and a glorious 
stretch of heather behind; far away in 
the distance was a thin blue streak. 
Allan knew it to be the sea. 

‘*And in these tableaux, in the open 
air, Allan is to be Paris, and Maud, in a 
Grecian chiton, to be Venus. We must 
dress up the other two goddesses as best 
we can.” 

‘*Is Maud coming ?” Allan asked. 

‘*Of course. You remember Maud.” 

He recollected his cousin only too well. 
She was the first woman he had made 
love to, and kissed. 

‘We'll play at being fairies,” his sis- 
ter’s children were saying. ‘‘ The moor- 
land fairies you know. Uncle Allan, 
there really are fairies; we have seen 
them.” 

**Don’t believe in any such foolish- 
ness,” he cried ; and by this time, having 
wandered away and flung himself down 
on the heather, the earth somehow rose 
up to meet the sky, and the sky came 
down to the gorse and bracken. 

For a long time there was no sound, 
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AVILE = CLARKE. 





save the humming of the bees which were 
collecting the sweets of the heather and 
talking busily about it. For a long time 
the blue sea-line was a mere thread, and 
the distant murmur of voices like music 
far away. 

Then some one said, ‘I have lost my 
golden ball.” And Allan started to his 
feet. 


THE Princess AVERIL. 


‘*It’s quite true,’’ she continued. ‘I 
have lost it. The bad fairies stole it you 
know.” 

‘* But I don’t believe- ag 

‘* Believe in everything until you can 
prove its falseness.” 

‘* And you are——” He hesitated. 

‘* The fairy princess, Averil.” 

He looked at her long white drapery, 
at the white scarf which the moorland 
breeze carried on its breast and spread 
out behind her in the shape of wings ; he 
glanced at the transparent beauty of her 
skin, at her glorious hair which had 
borrowed the colouring of the sun, and 
believing in the beauty of one woman, 
took the rest of her people on trust. 











THE GOLDEN BALL. 


‘‘T have lost my ball,” she repeated. 
‘* Did you hear me say so?” 

‘What do you wish me to do?” Allan 
inquired. 

‘* Come and help me to find it, of course. 
It gives beauty, sweet temper, and a long 
life to the owner of it. That is why the 
bad fairies took it away.” 

‘¢] will search for it,” cried Allan, ‘‘ to 
the ends of the world.” 

The fairy held out her hand, which 
resembled the inside of a pink shell. 

‘* Come,”’ she cried. 

And together, like two children, hand 
in hand, they ran along the moor. She 
pointed towards the blue streak rapidly 
growing nearer. 

‘“Over the sea,” she cried, and her 
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“ Over the sea, 
In the search for gold, 
With the treasure gained, 
When the heart is old, 
Which the skeleton hands 
Can scarcely hold. 


“ Over the sea, 
In the autumn weather 
Far from the moors 
Of purple heather, 
And the dead may laugh 
Since we row together.” 


‘“*The dead!” repeated Allan, and he 
peered down into the water where the 
bones of men who had been buried at sea 
gleamed white and ghastly, and thé skulls 
grinned at him. 








‘*ON IT ALLAN SAW A CURIOUS WHITE BOAT BEARING NO SAIL.” 


voice was such delicate music that Allan 
held his breath to listen. 

Instead of going to the ocean, the 
seacame to them. The blue waters grew 
larger, and folled with a tumultuous roar 
to their very feet. On it Allan sawa 
curious white boat bearing no sail, and 
empty save for two white paddles made 
of mother-of-pearl. He placed the Prin- 
cess in it and was soon beside her. 

As he held one paddle, and the boat 
leapt over the water, he fancied he heard 
her singing some nonsense that kept 
time to the splash of the paddles. 


“* Over the sea, 
By wind and tide, 

The Prince had travelled, 
To seek a bride, 

Near the bones of the dead 
The gulls deride. 


‘*Earth has a fair surface,” cried the 


fairy. ‘‘ Strive not to look below.” 
“ Over the sea,” 
she began— 


**In the autumn weather.” 


She broke off and laughed, and pointed 
to the distant shore. ‘‘ That is the city 
of the bad fairies,” she cried. 

‘* But it is white,” objected Allan. 

‘*Many bad things are. We do not 
detect sin by the colour of it.” 

As she spoke, their bark glided up a 
tiny river, and stopped below a golden 
bridge. 

The fairy held out her hand again, and 
they both leapt to land. 

They were in the midst of a curious 
city. Every house or gateway was 











** JUST THEN THEY HAD REACHED THE GREAT GATES OF THE PALACE OF PASTE.” 
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covered with precious stones, but the such as grow on rotten planks near water, 
moment you examined closely the colour were left in its place. 








faded and hideous mud or green weeds, ‘*] assure you,” Allan exclaimed, 
‘*that clock winked at me.” 

ee ; ; > ; > 9 > 

—————. _ “It is quite possible,” the 

* fairy said, ‘‘ the soul of some 

‘ A ei Pay ft imp may be imprisoned there.”’ 

a Cae io LY é , Se All the inhabitants were 

ean Smet ss dressed in the quaint costume 

’ ; m | of the middle ages, women 

gz a with tall head-gear, and smart 


pages, with hideous devilish 
expressions, holding up their 
long trains. Men with peaked 
caps, with a_ single feather, 
monstrous ruffles round their 
short necks, bright-coloured 
clothes, and sticks that on 





observation unrolled their 
twisted stems and became 
snakes. 


Everything was  ygorgeous 
and seemingly beautiful, but 
on being confronted with a 
steady stare dissolved itself 
into the most horrible rags, 
where rich apparel had been ; 
or into the parchment skin of 
age in place of the delicate 
bloom of youth, and reptiles 
smirked on the necks and 
shoulders of fair women. 

All these curious people 
tended in one direction. 

‘*They are going to cele- 
brate the possession of the 
golden ball,” the fairy told 
him; and then added, ‘‘ They 
don’t recognise me. Do 
you ?” 

A familiar smile checked the 
words ready on his lips. 

‘“*T don’t know. I think 
not,” he stammered. 

‘“Why should you?” she 
replied, and laughed. 

Just then they had reached 
the great gates of the Palace of 
Paste. Allan had believed the 
jewelled towers to be diamonds 
until the fairy glanced at them 
and shook her head. The 
crowd pushed and hustled and 
forced their way between the 
great gates until Allan and the 
fairy were left to the last. He 
found the glare of the jewels 
unbearable and put his trem- 
bling hands over his eyes. 





‘““THEY FELL ON A TUFT OF GRASS THAT ROSE ON THE ree. pee hi b she 
EARTH LIKE A HUGE MUSHROOM IN THE CENTRE OF Averil said nothing, but she 


THE PIT.” drew her gauzy drapery 
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closely round her, and her wings seemed 
to have disappeared. 

The next instant they were in a wonder- 
ful hall crowded with people, while a 
terrible dwarf stood over a silver table on 
which was placed the golden ball. 

‘*Look!” the fairy whispered. ‘‘ You 
must push your way to the front and 
seize it. Then return to me.” 

‘*T shall be killed,” Allan objected. 

‘*Do you not care for me enough to 
risk death for my sake ?” 

**T love you,” Allan replied, and he 
drew her near the better to kiss her before 
he went. 

But the fairy shook her head. 

‘“Some other time, Allan, not now,” 
and her voice had a tinge of sadness in it 
that he remembered hearing among the 
heather. He sprang forward and just as 
the dwarf finished a long aimless speech, 
laid his hands on the golden ball. 

There was a great cry, and the whole 
company set on him as if to rend him to 
pieces. He regained the fairy’s side and 
fell at her feet amid the screams and 
howls of the bad fairies. ‘‘ Rise,” she 
said, and the whole palace vanished. 

They were alone in a _ rocky place, 
mountains before them and mountains 
behind. In a great wood to one side 
there was the roar of wild beasts, and 
they flew along the plain, hand in hand, 


with the whole city gone mad and 
screaming behind them. There was a 
curious pause, the fairy caught her 


breath, and said ‘“‘ The lions! Run for my 
sake—for your own.” The next instant 
the forest gave up its prey, and wild 
animals of every description came with 
thuds that sounded like thunder (while the 
bad fairies laughed and shrieked with 
delight) after the fugitives. In all the 
ghastliness of that terrible flight Allan 
held the warm soft hand in his. The sky 
borrowed the angry colours of a lurid 
sunset, streaked with heavy clouds which 
joined the very mountains in pursuit. 
The trees, scourged by a mighty wind, 
swept after them, the earth rose up and 
confronted themsat every turn, as if pos- 
sessed by devils with a determination to 
check them and hand them over to the 
screaming populace. 

‘“‘There is no hope,” panted Allan, 
worn out and sick at heart. 

‘*Take courage,” the fairy said, and 
dragged him on. 

Ever nearer came the roar of the wild 
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beasts, and before them suddenly yawned 
a wide chasm, awful in its depths 
and unfathomable darkness. The fairy 
shuddered, and pausing, looked down 
and then glanced back. In that moment 
the whole city full of bad fairies, trans. 
formed into the most hideous shapes, 
laughed in the wildest derision. Hun- 
dreds of wild animals tore the earth up 
as they thundered forward ; there was a 
sickening thud as Allan stumbled near 
the edge of the deep chasm, and he could 
feel the breath of some beast on his 
neck, when Averil cried, ‘‘ Jump!” and 
dragged him down with her. They fell 
on a tuft of grass that rose on the earth 
like a huge mushroom, in the centre of 
the pit. The animals roared and sniffed, 
and strove to creep down after them. 
Behind, the sky shone as if the city were 
on fire, and then their resting-place sank 
lower and lower, or the rocky walls of 
the chasm rose, and with a sickening 
sensation of falling into the very bosom 
of hell itself, Allan seized the fairy’s hand 
and drew hér into his arms. She did not 
resist, but she laughed as if with plea- 
sure, and then, just as his lips sought 
hers, he woke. 


EPILOGUE. 


‘*You have fallen off the bank of 
heather,” cried a voice. 

He lay on his back, and a girl dressed 
in Grecian drapery bent over him. 

** Why, you are—Averil,” he cried, and 
sprang to his feet. 


‘“No, Maud. Have you forgotten 
me?” 


He mused a moment, then he replied, 
‘* But we were friends, my cousin—great 
friends. You used to let me kiss you. 
Do you remember ?” 

‘Ah, but now everything is changed; 
we are older and wiser.” 

‘* Are we—if you love me?” 

He grew bolder. and added, ‘‘I love 
you.” 

‘‘ That is different,” Maud admitted, 
blushing a pretty pink. ‘‘ But you are 
Paris you know, and I am Venus, and I 
have lost my golden apple.” 

Allan started. 

‘‘ Why, you have it in your hand,” she 
continued, ‘‘all the time. Give it to 
me.” 

‘¢ For a kiss,” Allan admitted. 
And she lifted her face to his. 


‘¢ Yes.” 
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